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SITE VISIT REPORT' ON THE 

_ ' - ' . «■ 

CLEVELAND YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 



> 

0 



INTRODUCTION «' 

r v 

The following report presents the finings, of a* «i'te visit conducted at 
the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 27-31, 
*1979. Discussion areas in this site visit report are covered under separate 

section headings as follows: * / 

. - • • * . ,„ 

• Local contexts e.g.; the general operational environment of the 
>> apprenticfeship-school linkage demonstration; 

• ^mlaiatr»ti've» information , e.g., project staffing, BAT/ SAC 
coordination, school system relationships, aid staff. 

• supervision; , * • * , , 

• Program activities « e.g.; apprenticeship prafcjjpm ^registration^, 
individual apprentice^ registrations, }ob development, student 
recruitment and prorject performance to date; 



• Developmental strategies > e.g*, approaches and materials 'used 
to promote and continue the project in relation to local 
schools* employers, and the community as a whole;. « 

• Operational experiences , e.g., areas in which specific problema 
have been encountered in.pcoject activities, including start-up 
difficulties, school and employer reactions*to the* project-; and, 

- . \ \ : V* • 

• Other observations , e.g., evaluations regarding the general 
achievements and possible issues .in relation to project concepts 
and implementation. ' \- • v 

These topic areaV are .discussed in detail in each of the following sSctions* 
Of this site visit report,. - . , . ^ 
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LOCAL CONTEXT ' . ' 

t * * 

The Cleveland Yo,uth Apprenticeship Project operates w^hin the City of 
Cleveland and is contracted to the Cleveland Public School District. Cleveland, 
a city^of about 639,000 in population in 1970, ranks eighteenth in population for 
all U. S. cities of at least, or in excess of, 1Q0,000 population. However, like 
many major titles in the U. S., the City of Cleveland has been decreasing'in 
population since the 1960s! For example, between .1970 and 1975, the population 
of Cleveland decreased by 14.9 percent. Much of this population change has been 
reflected in the move of middle class populations to the suburb^, a phenomenon 
often referred t6 as "white flight," but often more accurately characterized by 
middle class- flight, both blafck 'and white. In the Cleveland situation, however, 

< 

nearly forty percent of the city's population is black and, while there has been a 
general decrease in the total population of the city, the black population in 
Cleveland actually increased by 14.87 percent between 1970 and 1975. 

Both Cleveland and the areas surrounding the city are rather heavily indus- 
trialized. In 1975, for example, 37.5 percent of the city's employed civilian ' 
labor force of about 182,000 was^ engaged in -manufacturing. The production of 
transportation equipment in the Cleveland area, especially automobile bodies and 
parts, is second only to Detroit. Consequently, a large portion .of the labor 
force is employed by General* Motors, Ford, Chrysler Corporation and related 

suppliers' of these firms. Other large industries include steel .production, ofL 

» » 

"refining, and the production of chemicals and petroleum products.* Cleveland also 
is one of the/ nation's largest producers of machine tools. Also, since the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1969, the City of Cleveland has become pne of the 
' largest seaports on the, Great »Lakes. 
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With such economic reliance' on manufacturing industry in the area, Cleveland 
i§ somewhat subject to fairly wide ranges of employment and unemployment depending 
upon cyclical economic conditions. Unemployment among the city's black population 
especially youth, has been high generally and\extremely high during periods' of 
economic recession. The current overall unemployment in the City of Cleveland is 
around seven percent. 

The City of Cleveland has about 180 public schools in the school district *l! 

V £ 

and the. total elementary and secondary student enrollment in 1970 was nearly W 
181,000. The Cleveland Public School District has a fairly intensive vocational* 
. education* r program in the secondary schools and several separate, vocational*-*? 
technical Tiigh schools./ One school 'official estimated that nearly 64 perciL: of 
the eleventh and twelfth grade student? in the district are enrolled in JLe type 
of vocatiotml education course. • Trade and Industrial (T&I) Education M taught in 
ovetL fifcteen pf the high schools in Cleveland. The Max S. Hayes HighfSchool, a 
vocational-technical school, has one of the mosb.extensive T&I progtf|£ms in the 

- • * ' - M 

city.* In addition,* the Max S. Hayes school provides apprenticesh|p related- \ 
training for fourteen builcjing'and construction trades, plus thcjservice trade* of 
auto mectfianics. •* . ' ' | 



The emphasis on vocational education in the City of Cleveland Public School 

— ' f & 

/District is reflected, in part„ fronj a strong vocationair^^catipn program promoted 

by the S t ate ^of Ohio. In 1976, ,for\fexample, about * 715, OojStudents were enrolled 

in- Federally aided vocational programs at both the secorilary and post-secondarv 

leVel.- The F? 1976 budget for vocational ^ucation/i#the state yas $209.3 million 

of which $174.8 million (83.5%) consisted of state ai|l local funds. Also, the 

state has 'emphasize^career education as an injfegrlj component of all education in 



the public schools in recent years, but particularly in programs involving 



4 vocational education". 

i ' * 



Several important factors about the City of Cleveland have impacted signifi- 

I 

cantly on the public schools and public education. With the]': decreasing city 
population, both the city tax base has been declining and the public S school enroll- 
ments have been^decreasing. Failure- of the city government to get city bond issues 
passed in public elections has created severe* financial crises, not only for the 
financing of public education, but for other public services as well. Student 
dropouts are a significant ' problem* in the city schools, and several programs have 
been developed to alleviate the student dropout problem. In genial, both the 
city and its public school system are in a rather severe financial crunch.' Schools 
^ have, on. occasion, closed early because of insufficient fuilds to meet teacher 
payrolls. In 1977, at the start of the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project, 
the public school? opened nearly .eight weeks late because of a teachers' striked 
Most of the teachers and -public service employees in the City of Cleveland are 
unionized. t 

ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION 

The Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project is contracted to the Cleveland 
Public School District and administered through the Department of Vocational and * 
Technical Education. Project staffing consists of a project manager,, three projeet 

- coordinators, and a secretary. An advisory committee to the Youth Apprenticeship 
Project is made up of former^w^bers of the Cleveland Apprenticeship Information 
Council, a previous •pro ject funded b^h^ederal government. The development of 

* the administrative and operating structure of the project has been particularly 



* 
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interesting in terms of community- school system relationships. It appears that 

there was considerable unc^r^air^ty early in the project's implementation (when the, 

project was experiencing severe start-up problems) as' to yhether the project would 

be directed by the school system or the project advisory committee which was later ' 

incorporated as the Northeastern Ohio Apprenticeship Council. 

■ Depending upon whose side of the story one cares to listen to, it appears, 

that there was considerable struggle going on for control of the project. In 

retrospect, however, it seems that theije may hkve been many misunderstandings on 

the part o£ the advisory committee members, the local BAT Office, and the school 

t 

system. From the outset, there was some question as to whether the Cleveland City 
School District would be the mfcst effective sponsot to acfminister the project. 
This doubt was expressed initially by the Secretary of Labor's Apprenticeship Task 
Force, when site locations were being chosen for the. apprenticeship-school linkage 
projects. One compromise in naming the Cleveland City School District as the 

prime sponsor wa/3 to have the school district appoint part of the project staff 

♦* • - * 

and have the local BAT Office appoint the othfcr project staff members. As it 

turned out, the school district appointed the project manager and the project 

• V * „ * 

secretary while^BAT selectetyand appointed the project coordinators. According to - 
the project's BAT monitor, this initial and informal agreement to appoint project I 
s,taff separately was disputed by the • Clevelajid City School Board after the project * 
contract was signed. 

■* • ^ 

In addition, early controversy arose between BAT and the Cleveland Public 

School District concerning the withholding of salaries of project staff during 

the Cleveland teachers' strike in 1977. (During the stride, project staff operated 

out of their homes and cars in* order to get the- project under^^.) The' school 
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eventually paid the 'salaries of project staff out of its general funds rather 

than project funds for a period of three months at the start. of the project, 

\ , 

According to t>he project maiiager, the school system's financial office did not 

« 

understand th6 procedures fqr project vouchers and a letter of credit under 

k r * 

J 

^Which the apprenticeship-school linkage project was to be funded. This le4 to 
^pme misunderstanding at tthe BAT National Office that Federal funds foj the 
project. were being meshed with the school system's general funds. This, of 
course, would have been a violation of Federal regulations. The school system, 
however, was paying project staff salaries out of general funds because of confu- 
sion about Federal project funding through a letter of credit.' 

These misunderstandings and some conflicts between the people involved with 
the project got the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship project off to a rather poor 
start. In addition, apparently there^as a belief among some advisory committee 
members that the Cleveland City School' Board was getting $250 fot; each student 
apprentice placed by the project*. In fact, the $250 figure 'was used by the 
school system as a guide to estimate project overhead costs when negotiating the • 

contract. In retrospect, most of the early conflicts haVe been resolved and the 1 

* - — ■ , 

project at the time of the site visit yas operating quite smbot,hly. The project 

monitor and "advisory committee members all agreed^that the project manager was 

the key person responsible for smoothing over the initial pro^ems between local 

BAT personnel, the advisory committee members, and the school system. . 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project operates. oyt of the Max S. 1 

V " % ♦ L 

Hayes High School, the vocational-technical high school mentioned earlier in 



• this report. While the project placed only 83 student apprentices during the ' 
first ye%r of the contract, more progress was made during the second year of 
operation. As of the end of July 1979, 213 student apprentices have been placed 

- in a variety of apprenticeable trades. ~* Machinists, -tool and die workers, and ' 
automobile mechanics are prevalent apprenticeable occupations included in the 

, project. Table 1, following, presents the occupational areas of student employ- 
ment as of May 31, 1979. 



Table 1 



AREAS OF STUDENT^ EMPLOYMENT* 







Number of 


Percent of 






Occupational Areas 


Students 


Students 






Machine Trades 


104 


50 


u 




Automotive Trades > 


48 


23 






Printing Trades 


«3 


11 






Small Motors 


7 


3" . 






Drafting 


.* 6 


.3 






Other . 


20 ' 


10 




1 


Total 


208 


. 100% 


* - 

» * \ 


* 


*As of May «31, 


1979. 




0 



While mpst of the apprentices have been male (97%), there has been a high 
level of minority student participation in the program^ Ninety-eight ($62)> of 
the student apprentices are minority students. # However, minority representation 
has not been a Special focus of the program, but rather reflects the klno'rity 
disttibution of students in the Cleveland public schools, tfearly half of the 
students in t^ie Cleveland public schools are black students. In fact, the BAT 

monitor and some of- the project staff are strongly opposed to the establishment^ 

* * * 

of minority, disadvantkged, or female target groups in the project. 
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Project coordinators are assigned to different schools and areas of the 
city for recruitment: and job' development activities. As of-early May, 1 108 new 
apprenticeship programs had been registered as a consequence of the project. 



t The project coordinators 1 ^© the initial contacts and assessment of apprentl'ce 
-ship program potential with the area employers,. « Local £AT staff then contact 



the. employers and write the program standards with the employers. BAT forwards 
the apprentice' registration .and program registration applications to the Ohio 
State Apprenticeship Council (SAC) since Ohio is ah SAC state. The Ohio, SAC 
then registers the "apprenticeship programs' and the apprentices. Apprentices 
still in high school are registered* under a. special designation, "student appren- 
tice," but the designation has no significance other- than to flag apprentices 

v. registered through the Youth Apprenticeship Project. < * . 

Coordinators recruit students primarily through vocational instructors in 
the different schools. Most of the student apprentldes to date havd come from 
the T&I programs in the Cleveland public schools* Consequently, oyer the two 
years of the project, ^coordinators have developed fairly systematic recruiting 

4 ^procedures with the T&I instructors in the vocationa^technical schools. The * 
screening of the students fo^ apprenticeship positions, therefore, is fairly 
thorough. There ar£ several reason's for this rather systematic screening. 
First, an" exception in the amount of work release time has been made by the 
Cleveland City Public Scho.ol District for the Youth Apprenticeship Project. ^ 

^Cooperative education (co-op) programs, for example, involve 'students in only 

/ 

0 six to eight tfeeks of actual work experience with employers, i.e., co-op students 
do not get on -work sites until halfway through their senior *y^ar. By way of 
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contrast-, student apprentices from the Youth Apprenticeship Project are permitted, 
work release time by, eatlfSctober oi their senior" year. " ' . '\ 

Secondly, by law in the State of Ohio , employment expediences, of students 
are credited toward high school graduation requirements. Therefore, tfTe work 
experiences of the students (when school is in session) have to 'be graded by' the 
instructors. Also, there are attendance'. requirements that instructors are 
responsible for documenting. Finally, for state vocational funding purposes, 
vocational instructors need a minimum of 15- students in their qlasses for the 
schools to be eligible for*' state reimbursements for vocational education programs. 
Reimbursements are allocated according to state mandated, formulas which- differ 
by the number of class hours in each vocational program. Some- vocational 
instructors were concerned ^tiar^y that they would lose credit for students 
who were employed, in apprenticeship positions through, the Youth Apprenticeship . 

* * - • . * K 

Project. It was determined early in the project that instructors would get - - ' 
credit for apprenticed students from their; classes. Consequently, vocational ' 
class enrollments for the purpose of state furfding have not been .jeopardized by 
the apprenticeship-school linkage- project. ' * 

Because of such situations regarding the policies . and requirements of the 
school system, there is considerable interaction between the project staff and > 
the T&l instructors in order pb. fully implement the project. For example, ' 

/students need to be recommended for apprenticeship positions by the vocational 
instructor/; student eligibility for work, release time .needs" to be determined 
and approved by the scheduling counselors in the schools;' and 'documentation of 

- woVk hours and job performance evaluations on each 'student apprenfeica must be . ' 
returned.'to the instructors , for grading and /attendance purposes. Vocational " 



course grades of the -apprenticed students are determined by the employer's evalu- 
ations and by the performance on work-related instruction received in school. • 

. The project manager of the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project has • 
worked out- a detailed accounting system by which the information .-flow between 
project activities, instructors "and tbi school system is maintained. Project 
coordinators, are responsible personally for picking up each employer's stipend ' 
voucher and the appropriate student job performance evaluations according to a 
routine schedule. According to the project coordinators, this responsibility is ' 
extremely time-consuming, but monitoring .of the student apprentices at the work- 
sites also is accomplished in the process.. 

Project coordinators, like the vocational instructors, also seem to involve " 
themselves in the "screening" of the student applicants when selecting and 
placing the student apprentices. According to the project manager, the, project. ' 
* staff emphasizes three important aspects in the apprenticeship- project: (1) the 
well being of. the individual' student; (2) school 'performance, i.e., the work 
, 'situation and. time requirements must not jeopardize the student's school work; 
and, (3) the job or employment element. With this hierarchy of values In mind, 
students are -selected and counseled prior to sighing their apprenticeship agree- ' ' 
ments. Also, one project coordinator estimated that nearly eighty percent of 

fhe students were escorted to their job interviews and given instructions on how 

. V 

to handle the interview situation with a potential employer.* The project coordi- 
nators seemed to view' .the Weening and counseling activity as a way to. protect 
•*"<both the students and the employers from high risk job placements and apprentice- 
ship indentures. * \ 
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The ret^tion rate, of the apprentices from the Cleveland Youth Apprentice- 
ship Project yas'quipe impressive at the time 6f the site visit. The project 

V, 

.manager reported that the overall retention rate was near&y seventy-five percent 
for^all student apprentices placed since the . beginning, of! the project* In addi- 
.tion, the five fimployers % Interviewed during the site visit were eathusiastic 
about the program ajui; about the skill level of the student apprentices the^ 
were obtaining' through the project^. The project manager stated thap only one 

'percent of the apprentices had been terminated ljy the employers for unsatisfac^* 
tory .performaace. Employers reported -that the usual reason for termination was Ti 

.At 4 * 

some combination of poor work attitude ai^ poor, attendance, not usually inade- $ 
quate skills related to tasks required on* the job, 

DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES < 

Four priiiary strategies have been used ^)y the Cleveland Youth Apprentice- N 
ship Project to promote the implementation and continuance of the apprenticeship- 
school' linkage project. These four promotional strategies' include: 

. # Personal contact^ with union organizations to explain specific 
objectives and the scope of the project; 

> 

4 " % • Publication and distribution of a brochure to explain the projebt 
. * aQ d how it operates (mostly for job development activities with 

employers); >- / 

Presentations to various community organizations to outline the 
project activities and purposes; and, -* 

* * 
• Production of an interview tape with the project manager to 

Sescrib'e the project and its objectives over a local radio station, ( 

4 

9 

Before the project was implemented, individual jneetlngs were held* with each 
^major union in the Cleveland area to explain the purposes and limitations ,of the 
demonstration project. ^These individual meetings were followed up by a group 
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meeting* with representatives from each of the union organizations contacted y 
individually. Meetings were held in order' to emphasize* that the project would 
not get involved in the building and construction trades (construction? activity 
in the City of Cleveland was fairly low in 1977, and unemployment in the coil- 
struct-ion trades was fairly extensive) . It was emphasiz.ed that student appren- 
ticeswoultf be placed; nrbstly in nonrunion firms (93% of the student apprentices 
have been' placed vitti companies who?e empldiyees' are not organized). ' The major 
point of/ these meetings wa's to convince union representatives that the Youth 
Apprenticeship Project, would not interfere with regular apprenticeship activities 
' of the Joint Apprenticeship Councils (JACs£._To^ date, most of the local Unions 
have maintained a somewhat neutral stand about the project, i.e., neither lending 
support to the project nor formally approving of the apprenticeship-school linkage 



concept. 



A brochure explaining the pro'ject was developed by project staff for dis- * 

tribution to selected' firms and employer associations in Cleveland. Recently^ 

\ 

because af complaints from Spanish-American groups in Cleveland * about the number 
« of His^anics included in apprenticeship programs, the Cleveland project brochure 

wal translated Into Spanish. The project manager intends to distribute the 

* * ° * 

brochure to the parenfcs of Spanish-American students in. the Cleveland public ' 

secdnda^ schools. The brochure was developed in cooperation with the Spanish-' 

, American Association of Greater Cleveland and is intended to recruit more Hispanic 

students into vocational education, programs and, possibly; into formal appren- 

0 

ticeship programs in the Cleveland area. _ — 

As another developmental strategy for the prdjfect, . the project manager has 
been active in presenting the project concept and purposes to Various community 
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and' -business groups* These presentations have .included talks*to various business 

associations and school-related organizations in^the City of Cleveland. .LALso, as 

a % project promotional strategy, a short interview tape with the project manager 

^was produced professionally and played over & local radio station ajbout five 

times a day for\a period of two weeks before the beginning of the 1978-1979 

A.' . aA . , * • ■ ' * ■ ' * 

■ schodl^year. Accordina^w^tne project manager, .however, the precise impact of 

mass media promotional strategies *is not known. Son>e inquiries' from employers 

have been directed to the project office, but it is not known what developmental 

• . ; 

strategy, if -any, prompted* the inquiries. According to the view of the project " 
coordinators, recruiting employers is mbst effective when it involves personal 

contact with the employer at his or her place of business. 

s ' . 

OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

As stated briefly before, the Cleveland^Youth Apprenticeship Project got 
off to a rather shaky start in J.977.^ Part of the situation was attributable to 
circumstances, e.g., the 1977 -teasers 1 strike which delayed the'opening of the - 

.Cleveland public schools. JBowever, part of the problem also was due to conflicts 
and differences of opinion about project responsibilities and operations. As 
tioted by the pr.oject manager, the school system was somewhat forced to reaffirm 
local school board policy whea pressed by outside inquiries concerning the pro- 
ject, e.g., the dispute about the payment of project- staff during the teachers' 
strike. By contract, administration of the project was the responsibility of the 

"Cleveland Public Schqor^LstricT. It is possible, however, that some of the* 
problems involving the school .system and the BAT office might have been antici- 
pated since the project staff appointments were divided between the school system 
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and BAT., Also, there were fairly clear indications during the site visit that ' 
the project's advisory committee had not functioned only in an advisory capacity. 
Whether theaivisory committee's actions were intended to.. "save" the project 
" from failure or not, the school system had sole responsibility for the project. 
Fortunately, the advisory committee situation was resolved.'" The project now 
seems to have a good .working relationship with its advisory committee and vice - 



versa. 



. <* Wlth„regard to the duties of the project coordinators, the .Amount of time 
involved in collecting stipend vouchers and apprentice progress rlports from ' 
individual employers on a monthly basis may "impinge upon job development and 
student recruitment efforts. ^This, in addition to escorting, students to employ- ! 
ment. interviews, is extremely time consuming, for the project coordinators. On 
the other hand, given the typical mobility of most high school age groups, the 
apprentice retention rates in the Cleveland project seem impressive. 

T&I instructors may be "over screening" students for the project, but the 
successnof their studerits in the apprenticeship positions is partly a reflection 
of their instruction activity. There* is*some delay in getting senior students on 
the job and signed as. apprentices simply because T&I instructors are assigned 
either to eleventh or to twelfth grade students. Therefore, since the instruc- 
•tors, are involved in getting a new class of seniors started in their vocational 
courses, it is difficult for them to recommend any stiidertts early in the senior 
year. As a result, the project staff has to. wait until early in October before 
they can place new seniors in apprenticeship positions,. However,' before -this 
time delay was instituted^ the project', some instructors were reporting the 
student apprentices as absent from school simply because they -didn't know that 
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the students were working. To resolve the problem, employers' were asked that 
student apprentices not be required^to work between the endof August and the 

beginning of October. Some student apprentices, however, have gotten around this 

\ 

school Issue by working after school hours and on weekends. 

■ • * * — 

In general, the project staff has reacted somewhat negatively,:*} the idea 
of a set number; of apprenticeship 'registrations as the- criterion far project 
evaluations. Instead, the project staff has emphasized the "quality" of student 
apprentice registrations both in terms of student and employer satisfaction. It 
has not been unusual, for example, for project coordinators to place a" student in 
a job, even when there is no chance of registering an apprenticeship program with 
the employer. Also, prdject coordinators- reported a Certain -amount of job 
counseling with students and even home visitations to ikon out personal and * 
.family problems of the students. — 

Operating procedures in the Cleveland project 'are very systematic and 
• detailed. This'may reflect the training and background of the project manager, 
e.g., the project manager was once the Director of the Cooperative Office 
. Education Program in the Cleveland public schools. Although "the procedures 
required of project coordinators are" time consuming, the careful and detailed 
•internal monitoring of project activities means that the project manager knows 
the exact status of the project at any point in time, e.g., student placements, 
registrations, stipend payments to individual employers, and overall project 
budget balances. 

To date, the* project participation outcomes for the student apprentices 
hav *^S* n quite good. For example, most of the student apprentices start work 
at about $4.00 per hour 'in their apprenticeship positions. In addition, nearly 
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eighty percent of the student apprentices are employed in excess of the 20-hour 

f 

work week even whf£e school, is in session. A few student apprentices in 
Cleveland have earned over $6,000 in wages during their final year of high school. 
. Employers (at least those interviewed during the site visit) were extremely. 

enthusiastic about the program. In the machinist trades in particular this ^ 
positive reaction about the project is understandable because of Cleveland's' 
severe shortage of skilled labor in these occupations. One employer and owner of 
a machine shop reported that he~had advertised a machinist opening for three 
months without receiving a single application -for. the position. Also, other 
. employers reported that the skill level of the high school students.' was superior 
to most employees obtained from other machinist training programs,, e.g., the 
Governor's 12-week crash training program for machinists. 
^ Overall, the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Project seems to be operyfing' 
effectively, after having overcome some severe problems at' the beginning of the 
demonstration project. , Now, the school system in Cleveland, the local BAT office,' 
and the advisory committee are apparently working in concert to effectively ' 
demonstrate the viability of ,the apprenticeship-school linkage concept. 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS • . 

During the- 1979-1980 academic year, the Cleveland Youth Apprenticeship Pro- 
ject will be operating in the Cleveland City Public School District and in the 
surrounding counties of Cuyahoga Lake and Lorain. In one sense, therefore, this 
spill-over into contiguous counties will impact on the program by broadening its 
base of operations. For one thing, the population of the project areawill'be 
"almost tripled (from 638>000 to over 2 million). This broadening of .the project 
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area may have^ prof ound effects on, the project operations also in terms of travel 
and time for project coordinators to routine]^ pick up employer stipend vouchers 
f and student performance evaluations.- Further, the job placements of student 
apprentices will be more dispersed, a factor which may cause some transportation 
problems for some -student apprentices. v — 

The Cleveland project has been successful enough for the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education to thitiate efforts to expand *he apprenticeship- 
school linkage concept to a total of eight major cities in the State of Ohio. 
Initial meetings are planned with the Vocational Education Directors from eight , 
cities, BAT personnel, the Cleveland project manager, and government represen- 
tatives from Ohio on- September 19 to discuss expansion of the apprenticeship- " 
school linkage concept. Two^thirds of the funds to employ project coordinators v 
at eight city locations in Ohio have been promised by the State of 4 Ohio. The 
remaining one-third of the funds for the lo T cal coordinators is being sought from 
Federal sources. This latter . activity in expanding the youth apprenticeship and 

school linakge concept in Ohio appears* to be a strong endorsement of the Cleve- 

' J 
land Youth Apprenticeship Project from the state's vocational education community 

i 

Finally, the Youth Apprenticeship Project in Cleveland- deserves consider- 
able credit for surviving and achieving success* under some very difficult circum- 
stances in implementing the youth apprenticeship demonstration. The discussion 

of the project's developmental problems in this site visit report is not intended 

* 

to subtract from the project's achievements as evidence^ by student apprentice 
and employer satisfactions expressed during*the site visit. It appears that the 
difficulties involved in the initial stages>of the project have not reduced the 
'acceptance of the concepts behind the apprenticeship-school linkage project . In 
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fact, the project staff^ the BAt monitor, and members of 'the advisory committee 
all seemed determined to .make the Cleveland demonstration highly successful for 
students, employers and the community as a whole* 
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fSflIP P&OJI^T 



INTRODUCTION 

The. following report presents the findings of a site visit .conducted at 
the Houston Apprenticeship-School Linkage, project > in. Houston, -Texas, on 

t • ft " 

February 25-29, 1980.* Discussion areas in this" site visit report are Covered ' 
under separate section headings as follows: 

f , Lopal contexts e.g. /the general operational environment ' 
of t?he apprenticeship-school linkage k demons tfcat ion; 

• Administrative information , e.g., project'staf £ ing, BAT 
> * coordination, school/system relationships, and staff 

supervision; r - fc : 

• Program activities , e.g., apprenticeship program regis- 
trations, individual (apprentice .registrations, job -develop- , 
qtetrtr? student recruitment *and project performance to date; / 

• Developme ntal strateg ies, e.g., approaches and materials / 
used to promote and continue th^'project in relation 9 to / 
lodal schools, employers, and the community as a whole; 

t • Operational experiences , e.g., areas in which specific 
problems have been encountered inr, project activities, 
including start-up difficulties, school itid employe) 7 
, reactions to the project; and, 

• Other observations ; e.g., evaluations regarding the general 
achievements and possible issues in relation/to project con- 
cepts and implementation. 

These topic *reas are discussed in detail*, iiy^ach of the following 
sections of this iite visit report. 
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"LOCAL" CONTEXT 



The'HoMston Apprenticeshipx-School Linkage Project focused upon nir^e inde- 

. pendent school districts in Harris County, Texas, in 1975, Harris County had 
t 

. air Estimated population of 1,944,431 and ranked sixth in populatibn among all 

the coCmties<Ln the United States. The Houston area had experienced dramatic ' 

growth during the 1960 , s and' experienced continued expansion during the 

1970' s. The area's eccfciomic base is strong and welL-diversif ied. Houston is 

a major pprt'city as well a$ the headquarters location for many* U.S. petroleum 

companies. In addition', man£ other types of -companies are relocating their 
-*> - . 

corporate headquarters to the Houston area as part of the general southward 
* 

> shift taking place in American business. In' addition to these private sector 

* V 

ingredients, Houston also is the site of-NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center. y 

As a result of its diversified and expanding economy, employment oppor- 
tunities in the Houston area are relatively abundant. During 1976, the unem- 
ployment rate in the Houston SMSA was 5*5^ percent. In- the central city, the 
rate was only slightly higher at 5.7 percent. For youths aged sixteen through 
nineteen, the 1976 anemploymeat^rate in the central city^of 16.8 percent* , 
actually was slightly lower than the 17.4" percent rate of' unemployment which 
prevailed in the SMSA. These statistics suggest. that the labor market is 
relatively strong and also relatively homogeneous with respect to participa- 
tion by the central city -and the surrounding areas. Statistics on apprentice- 
ship are conr^atible with these general statistics. It was reported that 
during 1979*, more than half, of the apprentice registrations for the State of 
Texas were within the jurisdiction of the Houston BAT^offi^ All the statis- 
tics cited were reinforced by the observations made by respondents at the time 
of the site visit. Respondents consistently reported a diversity of employment 
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options,' a corresponding abundance of opportunities for advancement, and a 
resulting high rate of turnover in mo'st, occupational areas. In summary, 

« 

therefore, the Houston area appears to be characterized principally by' its 
relatively high level of, prosperity. 



The educational system in^t'he Houston area is -unique in a number* of 



:Cde- 



respects. First, there is^ju sharp 'contrast -in size between the Houston D 
pendent School District 4nd the small, surrounding school districts within 
Harris County. Based upon 1979 enrollment data, the Houston Independent 
School District was the seventh" largest school district in the nation. By 
.contrast, the school districts which surround Houston are much smaller, 
. serving the different incorporated municipalities and unincorporated commurii- 
ties which lie outside the City of Houston but within Harris County. Because 
of this structural feature of the local'educational system, the effort to 
establish a single Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project for the 'greater 
Houston area necessarily meant that the project would have to interface with, 
school systems of very different sizes. Due to this disparity in. size„ many 
of the surrounding school districts- were reluctant to participate in a joint . 
endeavor such as the Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project. Officials of the 
school systems feared that the project would .come to be dominated by their 
much larger neighbor in Houston. 

In addition to this marked disparity in size between the^ urba^and subur- 
ban school districts, another feature .also makes the Houston educational set- 
ting somewhat unique. .The junior colleges surrounding Houston "have their own 

* 

- « 

tax base and their own independent administrative structures. In contrast, 
the Houston Community College harf no tax base of its own and* is completely " 
dependent upon the Houston Independent School District for local tax revenue. 
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As a consequence, the school board -for the Houston Schobl District also serves 
as the board of directors for the Houston Community College. As a result* the 
Hoystqn Community College is, in effect, an adjunct of/ the Houston Independent 

School District. ^ 

• •> 

The relationship between the Houston Independent/ School District and the 

/ - ' / " 

Houston Community College is Exemplified by the President of the Houston Com- 
ity College, Mr. J.B. Whiteley. Mr. Whiteley served as Deputy Superinten- 

A \ C * ' I ' «* 

dentXfqr Occupational, and Continuing Education with /the Houston Independent 
Schgol District prior to the formation of the Hpustin Community College. When 
the Houston Community College *fras" organized, ( Mr. WWiteley % came tf^kat organi- 
zation as -its chief administrator. Mr. Whiteley ii a well known vocational 

w 

educator whose proficienoy in fiscal, technical, dad management matters, is 
widely acknowledged. The consortium consisting of the Houston Community Col- 
lege and the Houston Independent School^ District ,/ which Mr. Whiteley has 'come 
to exemplify, is regarded with a mixture of deference, envy, and suspicion 
among officials of neighboring school ^^ricts knd -junior colleges. " - 

The^tiouston Community College provides related instruction for many joint 
. apprenticeship committees in tfie'Houston *rea../The close link between the ' 
^ community college and the elementary and secondary schopl system enables the 
community college to use secondary school faci/lities fdr evening courses. 
This makes it possible for the community coiyege to offer related instruction 
f at a variety of convenient locations. The (/lose, link between local appren- „ 

x . a y - " ' < 

ticesbip programs and the -Houston Communfty College is explained partly on the 

... / 

basis of this convenience aspect, and partly on the basis of the fact that ap- 
prenticeship sponsors must conducftheir related instruction courses in con- 

'■ -"4 

. junction with an educational institution in order to qualify for State and * 
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Federal vocational educatioji funds. Thus, the cooperation between the apprea- 
tice^hip sponsors and the Houston Community College is based, in part, upon 
thrs financial incentive. Accordingly , it was rteported and observed that the- 
relationship in Houston between the apprenticeship community and the voca- 
tional education community is not without the terisions and conflicts tfet have 
come to characterize relations between these related yet divergent grqups. 

, .One final factor made the situation in Houston a unique one for implemen- 
tation of an Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project. Prior to initiation of . ' 
thfc Apprenticeship-School Linkage Projects, Houston had been selected as one 
of ten sites for implementation of a Multi-Trades Project. Originally known 
as Community Apprenticeship Council^, these projects were included in the 
first wave of New Initiatives in Apprenticeship propose^ by Secretary of 
Labor, William 'User y. The Apprenticeship-School Linkage Projects were in- 
eluded in a subsequent wave of New Initiatives in Apprenticeship proposed by 
Secretary of Labor, Ray Marshall. _ Houston was the first city to be selected 
for- implementation of both of these types of apprenticeship demonstrations. 
In addition, Houston Community Collegers selected to be %he spotisor 'for both 
the| Multi-Trades Project and the Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project in 9 



Houston. 



ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION 



The administrative arrangement implemented in Houston was qui'te different 
from the administrative arrangements implemented by^ the other sponsors of 
Apptenticeship-School Linkage Projects. * The basic administrative components 
m Houston included the Houston Community College and the'three participating 
schCoF systems. The three participating school systems were: 
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• Houston Independent School District; 
fc • Pasadena Independent School District; and, 

Galena Park Independent; School District.' / 

A total Of eleven project staff members .were assigned to these administrative 
wits. The project director, an assistant project director/senior counseling 
specialist, and^pne secretary ;were assigned to the project's central office at 
the Houston Community College. Three counselors and one secretary were 
assigned, to the Houston Independent School' District. One counselor and one 
secretary were assigned to, the Pasadena Independent ,School Districted one 
counselor and* one secretary* also were assigned to the Galena' Park Independent 
School District.. Thus, the project staff consisted of a total of seven staff * 
members at the .professional/ technical level and four "'staff members at the 
' clerical level. 1 . , 

V The most unusual feature of the administrative arrangement . in Houston was 
..the degreJof administrative autonomy which was; accorded the three participat- 
ing school districts. Bach district, was given the opportunity to select the 
project staff members for the positions assigned to that district. In addi- 
tion, direct supervisory authority over the project staff members assigned to 
the districts resided with: the districts themselves and not with the central 
office project staff\at the Houston Community College. Thus, central Office 
-Project staff at -the Houston Community College did not have direct supervisory 
authority, over the outstationed project staff members, even though the salar- 
ies, of ,th*ese outstationed s't^f -members were' paid entirely out of project 
.funds. . The autonomy of the' participating school districts gave riae to some 
conflict between the central office project staff and the supervisory staff id 
the school districts. However, this issue. Was not a source of serious concern 



to the President of the Houston Community College. It was his belief that the 
Department of Labor had accepted the position of the Houston Community 
College; that it would function in a coordinative r.ather than a strictly 
administrative capacity. This role was consistent with Mr. Whiteley's percep- 
tion of the inherent autonomy of local school systems and his previous exper- 
ience implementing other projects for State and Federal education agencies. 
The perceptions of the President of the Houston ' Community College were 

not shared by the* Houston BAT Area Director, Mr. Claude Gray. Mr. Gray, who 

< j ' 

served as the Project ^onitor, felt that since the Houston Community College 

was the contractor for the project, this organization should be fully account- 
able for all aspects of project operations. The Project - Monitor 's primary 
concern was the project's basic funding structure, hot the tradition of local 
school district autonomy. In addition, c the Project Monitor firmly believed 
that the project should reflect the priorities of the Department of Labor and 
nox the priorities of educational organizations'. 

w Because of their differences of philosophy and approach, the President of 
the Houston Community College and the BAT project Monitor did not' have a cor- 
dial working relationship. The Project Monitor deplored the administrative 
structure of the project and intervened frequently as specific issues^arose. 
The President of the Houston Community College staunchly defended the princi- 
ple of local school district autonomy and accused the Project Monitror of 
exceeding the authority conferred by his role. This conflict compounded the 

difficulties inherent in the Houston project's loose administrative structure. 

• * 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

As of September 30, 1978, the Houston Apprenticeship-School Linkage Pro- 
ject reported 108 apprentice registrations to the Department of Labor. During 
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the site visit, available project records were reviewed. This record review 

i 

effort revealed a total of^lll apprentice registrations. Obviously, the dis- 
crepancy is very slight and it is reasonable to assume that a few apprentices" 
were overlooked in the -midst of the haste and conitfsion associated with the 
cancellation of the contract. For the purpose of computing the statistics 
reported- in this section, therefore, the total of 111 apprentice registrations 
identified in the course of the record review has been employed. 

As described previously, three school districts actively cooperated with 
the Houston Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project. Of the total number of 
registered apprentices, 80 (72 percent) were from the Houston Independent 
School District; 19" (17 percent) were from the Pasadena Independent School 
District; 6 (5.5 percent) were from the Galena Park School District; and 6 
(5.5 percent)* were from three other school districts which were** not actively 
^cooperating with the project. Due to the combined influence of late project 
" atart-up during the 1977-78 school year and an aggressive effort during the 
* summer of 1978, only 58 student apprentices (52 percent) were members of the 
graduating class of 1978 while 53 student apprentices (48 percent) were mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 1979.. 

The employers with whom student apprentices were placed may be viewed 
within three major groups. First, the Maintenance Division of the Houston 
Independent School District employed 40 student apprentices (36 percent). The 
Houston Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the Electrical Con- 
tracting Industry cooperated with the project and found employment for 19 
student apprentices (17. percent). Therefore, the 59 student apprentices' 

•r * " r \ ' * 

employed .tftrough these two organizations represent more than half (53 percent) 
of the total number qf itudent apprentices placed by the Houston project. The 
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remaining 52 student apprentices (4J percent) were employed by a variety of 
small businesses, in the area*: 




I Table 1, following, presents the occupational 'prof ile of the student 
apprenticeship developed by the 'Houston project. It is" no'teworthy that 
construction trades are well represented among the occupational areas pre-^ 
sented in Table 1. Five occupational areas may be considered construction 
trades (Electrician, Carpenter, Painter, Plumber, and Building Maintenance 
Mechanic). Take* in combination, these five occupational areas include 41 
student apprentices "(37 percent). 'The £1 student apprentices employed in 
construction trade occupations are divided roughly equally between the Houston 
Electrical JATC (19 apprentices) and the Maintenance Division of the Houston 
Independent School District (22 apprentices in the five construction trade 
areas)". It was reported that .staff members associated with the Houston pro- 
ject were aware of the Department of Labor 1 s prohibition on construction ^trade 
occupations ,for the Apprenticeship-|chool Linkage Projects.* However, the 
determination of those involved with 'the project to pursue these areas had 
been communicated to the relevant national officials and this determination 
had been accepted', if not fully approved, by these officials. 

K The Houston Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project enrolled significant 
numbers of minority participants. Overall, 60, student apprentices (54'per- 

cent) were from minority groups. These minority enrollees included both* » 

. • 

Blacks and Spanish Americans. Therefore, there really were three relevant 
groupings of student apprentices. Of the total number^of students registered ' 
51 were White (46. percent) ; 44*«were Black (40 percent); and, 16 were Spanish 
American (14 percent). This high level of minority participation is remark- 
able in light of the fact that*the36 registrations were recordgd tfurrng. the 

- •• ■ v ' 
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TABLE 1 
AREAS 0^ STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 



Occupation 
Auto Mechanic . 
Electrician 
Carpenter 

Air Conditioning Mechanic 
*Landscaper 
Painter 
Plumber 
Drafter 
Machinist 

Offset ° Printer , 

■9 

^Buiiding Maintenance Mechanic 

Dental - Assistant 

Auto Body^ Repairer 

Floral Designer 

Jeweler (Goldsmith) 
» 

Exterminator. 
Butcher /Meatcut ter 
Other 



Number of 
Students 

26 

22 . 

9 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 2 
2 

2 ' 
11 
111 



Percent of 
Students 

' 23 . 

20 

8 

5 

■ 5 , 
4 
4 

• 4 * 
3 
3 
2 
2 

* 

" 2 
« 2 

2 

2 

v 

2 
10 
100%* 

.4 



♦Percentages do not add to 100 due to round\ng. 
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first year of Apprenticeship-School Linkage operations* At that time, the 
Department of Labor had not placed any particular emphasis upon the enrollment 
of minority or economically disadvantaged students by Ap.prenticeship-School 
Linkage sponsors.. - 

The overall statistics .on -minority enrollment reflect. a combination of 
the predominantly minority enrollment^ pat tern which prevailed in the Houston' 
Independent School District and the predominately non-minority" enrollment 
pattern which prevailed in the smaller suburban school districts. Within- the 
Houston Independent School District, taken by itself, 43 of the student 
apprentices were Black (54 percent); 23 of the student apprentices were White 
(29 percent); and 14 of the student apprentices were Spanish* American (17 
percent). Thus, the student apprentices from the Houston Independent School 

District included over 70 percent minorities. 

r 

With" respect to sex, the enrollments in the Houston Youth Apprenticeship 
Project reflect .a pattern of predominantly male enrollments. Overall, 103 of 
the student apprentices were male (93 percent), while 8 were female (7 per- 
cent); , 

The overall numerical performance of the Houston Apprenticeship-School 
Linkage Project > may be compared, with the performance of the other three pro- 



jects which were operating at the same time. This comparison may be ba'sed 

upon the statistics reported by eacTi project as of August 31, 1978 since ,the 
* } *" 

Houston contract expired on September 5, „1978. The performance of the four 



original .sponsors at that time is presented in Table 2. 



f 
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TABLE 2 

/ COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF THE ORIGINAL 
APPRENTICE-SHIP-SCHOOL LINKAGE PROJECTS* 



Sponsor 

Delgado Junior College 
Houston Community College 
Greater Nashville Community 

Committee ' 
Cleveland Public Schools 




Number of 
Apprentices 

302 . 
106 

62 

" 83 



Percent 
of Goal 

101 

.35 

31 
28 



*As of August 



Jhro clear impressions emerge from an examination of Table 2. First, 
Delgado Junior College in New Orleans clearly is in a class by itself in terms 
of performance^ Second, the Houston project compares very favorably among the' 
other three projects, which, , as a group, trail significantly behind the New 
Orleans project. At the time of the comparison, the Houston project had 

t 'So. 

enrolled a greater number of student' apprentices than either of the other two 
projects. In addition, the Houston project also had achieved a" slightly 
higher percentage pf its goal than either 'of the other two projects. In terms 
of numerical accomplishments, therefore, it is clear that the performance of 
the Houston Community College was inferior only to the .performance of Deigado 



Junior .College at the time the contract ^ith the Houston .Community .College was 
cancelled, . t / \. 



DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES 



f 



Probably the most ^gnificant developmental strategy implemented in Hous-' 
ton was the involvement of the Maintenance Division of the Houston Independent *' 
* School District and the Joist Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the ' 



\ 
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Electrical Contracting, Industry. 'As previously described, these two organiza- 
tions accounted for more than half of" the student apprentices employed- in ' 
Houston* In numerical terms, the employment provided by the Houston School 
District is the more significant of the two. However! in qualitative- terms, 
the participation of-*the Houston Electrical JATC is the more interesting- - 
phenomenon.- ' , 

Although the employment provided by the Houston School District made a 
•significant contribution to overall project performance, some respondents had 
a rather negative view of this special relationship between the project and - 
the Houston Independent SchooW)istrict. First, it was pointed out that 
exactly half of the student apprentices from the Houston School District were 
employed by the School District itself. Second, it was implied that these 
were relatively easy placements for project staff .to make. Finally, some 
respondents .questioned, the propriety of paying employer stipends to the 
Houston School District which already was benefitting from the provision of 
full-time , funding for three coordinators and one. secretary who were operating 
under the -direct ^supervision of School District personnel* 

Among the other Apprenticeship-School Linkage Projects, there is one' 
other instance of a school district which cooperated ^oth by referring stu- 
dents and by providing employment for students. The Jefferson Parish Schoo 
District cooperated with the* New Orleans project by employing student- appr en-, 
tices in its maintenance unit. However\ the School District h^d independent' 
funding for these positions from the Youth Employment and Training Program. 
As a result, the Jefferson Parish, School^District did not receive employer* 
stipends from the •Apprent>ceshij>*-5chool Linkage Project.' As a result, the , 
Houston Independent -Scjiool District appears to be the only participating 
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^school district which received a significant amount of funding through employ- 



er stipends , 



• cooperation of- the Houston Electrical JATC with the Apprenticeship- * 

School, Linkage Project is completely unique to this implementation. No other' 
* Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project has had such a relationship with* a, 



CQ HP JCtxo ° i ndustr y JATC. The unique character of the relationship is 
, underscored by the Department of Labor's general prohibition against/^uch ■„ " 
^V^ nlca 8 eff »^?. n one hand, and the unrestrained enthusiasm which trne Coor- 
^■dinktor for the Electrical JATC displays towatd the Apprenticeship-School 
Linkage concept , on the. other hand. 

/ At the time that' the contract for the Houston Youth ApprenticesKTp~Pir>- 
j^ct was cancelled, the Coordinator of the Electrical JATC wrote a letter to 
the, BAT Area Director in which he strongly criticized the decision to cancel 
the contract. Son*' two and one-half years later, this Coordinator still cites 
five positive features of his experience with the Houston Apprenticeship- 
W^Xfol Linkage* Project. First, cooperation with 'the project helped the JATC 
qualified minority applicants for the electrical trade/ Second 

> patt-time employment during the senior year gave prospective applicants an * 
*'*,*• * 
.opportunity to test their interest "in the trade before they (and the JATC) 

♦ , 

tnade\a mfere lasting commitment. \ Third, the student apprentices who .stayed 
with the 'trade after graduation were regarded as above average, both in mot'i- i 
vation arid in aflclll level.. Fourth, those student apprentices Jho remained' • 
beyond graduation displayed an unusually high rate, of retention. Finally, the' 
> ^ Counselors in the high schools were considered to have playevi a crucial role 
fey referring^ighly promising candidates to the^Electricat JATC. The only , 
aega ^|y? feature cited by the Coordinator -was the fact that the project was " 
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terminated. In. light; of his unique status is the sole construction industry 
JATC representative who cooperated with an Apprenticeship-School Linkage Proj- 
ect, the Coordinator agreed to waive th'e confidentiality of his identity for 
this report so that the results of his Experience might become more widely 
known. 'The Coordinator further asserted his own firmly held belief that any 
local construction trade JATC that wanted to cooperate wi^th an Apprenticeship-' 
School 'Linkage project should be permitted^ to do so. . 

In addition to the involvement of the Maintenance Division of the Houston 
School District and the Houston Electrical JATC,, there' are som^/other relevant 

aspects of the developmental approach followed in Houston. First, within the 

" '* 

Houston School District, the three project' coordinators specialized their per- 
formance somewhat. Two w>f« the* coordinators emphasised job^xievelopment con- 
tacts with* employers while the third ,|bordinator emphasized personal interac- 



tion with the .students. iProject staff sought to convert sdme existing cooper- 
ative educatiotS\positions\ to registered. apprenticeship but they encountered 
stiff oppositioa from the co-op coordinators. "The co-op coordinators in Hous- 
ton generally feared that the long-term* implications of apprenticeship would 
ca$se the converted positions to be lost to them during subsequent school 
years. 

Project staff also encountered relatively st t iff resistance from many 
employers who were approached^ concerning participation in the project- Some 
employers were suspicious of involvement with a program funded by the Federal* 
Government. For some, th'is suspicion was related to their low opinion of the 
local"* OS TA* program. Other employers were suspicious of involvement wfth 
apprenticeship because of its union connotations,. One final factor was rele- 
** t .vant to the lukewarm reception that the ^roject^received- among employers. In 
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the context of the expanding local "economy, there is a widely held belief that 
any qualified individual can find employment without special help from a pro- 
gram. Related to this belief, is the experience of many employers that 'the 
booming local economy encourages a 'high rate of turnover / particularly among 
younger workers,* 

$ 

In light of the relatively high resistance with the project encountered 
anting co-op coordinators and among employers , ^or all the. Reasons cited above, 

it is well that project had the two blocks of positions for student appren- 

• - 

tices with the Houston Independent School District and with \he Houston Elec- 
trical JATC. / 

OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCE « 

In light of the fact that the three older Apprenticeship-School Linkage 
Projects now are heading toward their fourth year of funding while the four 
newer Youth Apprenticeship Projects now are heading toward their third year of 
funding, the most salient operational feature of the Houston project is that 
it' did not survive beyond its first year of funding* Accordingly, during the 
site visit, a significant effort was devoted to determining the sequence of 
events and the juxtaposition of factors which led to the cancellation of the 
Houston contract. This section of the report is devoted to presenting the 
information which came to light concerning this subject. 

As previously described, .there was a history of some conflict between 
project staff at the Houston Community College and school district personnel 
responsible for supervising the outstationed project staff. In ad^ditioiC 
there also was a history of some conflict between the President of^he Houston 

Community College and the BAT Project ^Monitor. This latter cquflict was 

%> 
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intensified somewhat by the fact that the Houston Community College was the 
sponsor for both the Multi-Trades Project and the Apprenticeship-School Link- 
age Project. This situation tended to place a dua^s train on the same basic 
set of relationships whi^h existed between the Project Monitor and the Presi- 
dent of the Houston Community College. 

Houston was^the first city in the nation to have both a Multi-Trades 
Project and an Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project. Therefore, Houston was 
the first place that these two types of projects had the- opportunity to inter- 
act with each other in the, same local labor market. Due to the demands of the 
reporting system-which. was imposed by the -Department o£ Labor, both types of- 
projects tended to emphasize the same basic activity - contact with employers 
to develop new apprenticeship programs. In the ca*e of the Multi-Trades Pro- 
jects, employers were encouraged to implement apprenticeship programs for 
full-time workers on an unsybsidized basis. In the case j>f the Apprentice- 
ship-School Linkage Projects, employers were encouraged to implement appren- 
ticeship programs -which initially would involve part-titoe employment for 
students on a subsidized basis. In Houston, this meant tha't *fi|he Same employer 
might be contacted by one person who was promoting one approach to apprentice-, 
ship through the Multi-Trades Project and another person who was promoting a 
somewhat different approach to apprenticeship through the Apprentice-School 
Linkage Project. This created some confusion and consternation among 
employers in Houston* . J 

As a result of the overlap ay^ competition between the two different 
types of prbjects, local BAT spaff sought to have the two projects merged so 
that one unified project staff would be .able to introduce both of these pro- 
gram concepts to employers at the same time. In March of 1978, local BAT 
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staff prepared a memorandum attempting to justify a merger of the two proj- 
ects. In April, BAT's National Office replied that such a merger was. not 
acceptable. In many ways', this exchange, between the local and the national^ 
levels of BAT, marked^the beginning of the c^ain of events which ultimately 
-led^to the cancellation of the Houston contract. The issue of merging the two 
projects was one which surfaced ag % ain in subsequent exchanges between the * 
local and national levels of BAT. Itappears that local BAT officials did not 
realize that national BAT officials might not have the contractual flexibility 
to merge these two program' concepts. On the other hand, national BAT offi- 
cials appeared .unable to understand how these* two types of projects, which 
were so different in their conceptual origins, could come to engage in the 
same basic types of activities at the local level. 

This first exchange, in March and April of 1978 concerning the proposed 
. merger of the two types of projects was the first of four major exchanges 
which took place daring 1978 between BAT's National Office on the one hand, * 
and the field on the other hand', concerning „ the Apprenticeship-School Linkage 
Project in Houston. Within this conceptual framework, the "field" consists of 
both the regional and the local levels of BAT operations. In this first ex- 
change, therefore, the asked' the National Office for ' permission to merge 
the twoXorojects. The Nationally fice^rep lied that this was^not acceptable, v. 

The subsequent series of events whidh led to the cancellation, of the Houston 

/ 

contract may be conceptualized in terms of 'three further exchanges between the 
National Office and the field. 

In May of' 1978, BAT's National Office requested the field to undertake 
♦ *» 
negotiations with sponsors of Apprenticeship-School Linkage Projects concern- 

ing extension of the existing contracts. "Regional and local BAT represent*- 



tives met%ith key staff of Houston Community College to^iscuss the condi- 
tions of extension. Following this meeting, the- President of the Houston 
'Community College sent a letter to the BAT Regional Director outlining three 
alternative arrangements. Two of these alternatives involved . shifting 
sponsorship elsewhere, while the tnird proposed maintaining the Houston Com- 
munity College as contractor for /funding purposes while shifting account- 
ability directly to the participating ^school districts. """"BAT field," staff 

" / * 

X concluded that the Houston Community College was lukewarm toward the Appren- 

. • ./ > *r 

^lceship-School Linkage Project and, consequently, did not recommend extension 
of the contract with the Houston Community College. Therefore, this second 
major exchange, which took place during' May and June, may be characterized^ as 



one in which the National Office asked the field to determine whether or n 

/ • ' ' 

it was appropriate to extend the existing Apprenticeship-School Linkage con- 
tracts. In the case <ft the project sponsored bjr the Houston Community ' 
College, the rjeply from the field was that an extension was not appropriate. 

Following 1 the/meetipg between BAT -staff and Houston Community College 
staff, BAT staff /sought an alternative sponsor. Since BAT field staff were •• 
not favorably inclined toward any of the alternatives offered by^ the President 

c* " / ' ' ' * ' 

of the Houston Community College, BAT staff worked with staff from the Insti- 
tute of"Laboi*and Industrial Relations at the University of Houston in order 
to develop/alternative proposals for' both the Apprenticeship-School Linkage 
and the Multi-Trades Projects. These proposals were developed during June and 
July and were submitted to BAT's National Office for. approval.. and funding in 
late iuly. BAT's National Office did not approve, these proposals for funding 
■o on Che grounds that the administrative arrangement was too cumbersome and too 
lensiye. Thus, this third major exchange may be characterized as one in 
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which the field asked the National Office for approval and funding of the 
-..arrangement devised in conjunction with the University of Houston. The 
National Office replied that the proposed arrangement was not acceptable. 

0 / ,> 

At the same time that the National Office turned down the proposals .from 
the, University of Houston, the "National Office once again instructed the field 
'to consider: an extension of the existing contract with the Houston Community 
College. Thus, the fourth and final exchange between the field and the 
National Office began with the National Office asking for' a second time 
whether it was appropriate to extend the Apprenticeship-School Linkage - 
contraet with the Houston Community College. A memo requesting an extension 

. was^prepared at the local level and forwarded to the regional level. The 
final decision on this matter was made at the regional level during August of 

'1978. „ - ' . 

* t 

A humber of factors appear to have entered into the final decision not to 
recommend an "extension of the . contract. The first and' moat inqfortant factor 
was that the basic adtainistrative arrangement "lor the contract was perceived 
by BAT field staff to be unacceptably flawed. The Houston Community College, 
as contractor , was perceived to have inadequate control over project activi- 
ties conducted by' the participating school districts. At the same time, be- 
causeW its unusually close ties with the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, ? the Houston Community College was perceived to have inadequate breadth 
5>f- appeal in enlisting participation by other school districts in the area. 

second important factor in the final decision was the poor working 
relationship between BAT field staff and r ..the President of the Houston Com- 
munity College. BAT field staff and the President! of the Houston Community \ 
College- had, in effect,' already agreed that the existing arrangement was not 



satisfactory and that an alternative arrangement would be preferable for both 

* * * 

parties. In so agreeing, key sponsor staff and BAT field staff had effective- 

** > • 

ly dissolved their bond of common interest in *the project.^jjpne of the alter- 
native arrangements proposed by the President of the Houston Community College 

were acceptable to BAT 'field st*ff . Similarly, 'the alternative arrangement ^ 

m 

proposed by BAT field staff was not acceptable to the BAT National Office, 
After all these alternatives had been proposed .and rejected, it would not have 
been an £asy matter to return' to the original arrangement, 

A third factor which may have influenced the final decision was turnover 
in the project staff whiph took place during the summer of 1978, During fray, 
the Project Director became seriously ill and one of the coordinators was 
named Acting Director on a temporary basis. In July, the Acting Director 
resigned and in* August, the original Project Director submitted a final resig- 
nation. These st 4 aff v changes further diminished' the possibility of resuming 
the original contractual arrangement under an extension of'the contract, 

A fourth, and somewhat -more speculative fac^o^^lso may be advance4 to 
help explain the termination ol the Houston project, As^previou^^ 
.the Apprenticeahip-School .Linkage Project^ operated by Delgado Junior * College 
in New Orleans was the only project which haH^achieved insignificant level of 
success during the first year of operation. The New Orleans project and the 
Houston project both wer,e located'in Region VI. When the final, decision on 

the Houston project Was beitig* mad£ at the regional level, the striking, con- 

' * * * ** 

trast between the Houston project and the New Orleans project may have in-** 

fluenced the decision to cancel the Houston 'contract. The fact' that the two 

Apprepticeshi^-School Linkage Projects* operating in otheTl^gion^ 

contract extensions,- despite the ir\ own- significant pr^klems in *admiMstration,* 

If & 



9 

and performance, may have been less evident in Region VI than the marked 

J 

contrast, between the New Orleans arid the Houston projects. * 

4 Other factors could be cited to help explain the demise of the Houston 
'project, but the influence of these other factors is uncertain, at best. The 
level of detail devoted to this subject in this report' seemed warranted,, based 
upon the unique irrevocability of the contract cancellation decision and the 
much longer period of survival for all the ather Apprenticeship-School Linkage 
Projects. „ *Y 

•* - 
OTHER OBSERVATIONS 

. A detailed examination of the record compiled by the' Houston Apprentice- 
ship-School Linkage Project during its brief period of operation reveals 
unusually stark contrasts. In many ways the performance of this project was 
very promising. Its overall numerical accomplishments were second only to *he 
New Orleans project. The proportion of minorities enrolled by the Houston 
-pi«ject uuL uutlutred-by- any of the other Apprenticeship-School Linkage 
Projects- at that time, nor has it .been matched by any of the other projects- to 
date. Finally, the Houston project was the only • project of its kind which 
succeeded in establishing a linkage with, a construction' industry JATC. \ased 

upon the reports received, this linkage ^ppears to have generated positive 

— • • it ~ v 

results, both for the Apprenticeship-School Linkage Project and for the parti- 
cipating JATC. This linkage alone was sufficiently unique and interesting' to 
justify" continuation of the project so that the results in this area tfould 
have been documented on the basis of a larger number of enrollees over a. • 
longer- period of time. 
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Despite the promising performance in the areas described above, the 

* . \* 

Houston Apprenticeship-School "Linkage Project was plagued with a loose admin- 
istrative structure and a- poo* working relationship between BAT field staff 
and key sponsor staff.. ' In addition, the history of the project reveals a not 
unfamiliar pattern in which everything that possibly could go wrong, did seem 
to. go w*ong. As a result, the experience' of the Houston Apprenticeship-School 
Linkage Project unmistakably demonstrates 'the overriding importance of a 
satisfactory administrative arrangement aqd a constructive working relation- 
ship between Department of Labor «taff and staff of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. These conclusions are entirely consistent with the findings concerning 
the other seven Apprenticeship*-School Linkage Projects. However, by its 
untimely demise, the Houston project more forcefully demonstrates the import- 

» 

ance of these factors than the- other seven projects do by tt\eir varying pat- 
terns of survival; *^ " 



SITE VISIT REPORT ON THE • 

m * 

NASHVILLE YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 



X 



INTRODUCTION x . . . ' " * 

, The following report presents the findings of a site vis±4f donducted at the ; 
Nashville Otouth Apprenticeship Project in Nashville, Tennessee, on August 6-10, 
♦1979. jDiscussion areas in this site visit report ate covered under separate 

section headings as follows: 

■ a 

• Local context , e.g., the general operational environment of 
. the apprenticeship-school linkage .demonstration; 



\ 



Administrative information , e.g., project' staffing, BAT- coordi- 
nation, school system relationships, and staff supervision; 1 

• * Program a ctivities » e.g., apprenticeship program registrations, 

individual apprentice registrations, job development, student 
recruitment and project performance to date; * - 

• Developme ntal strategies , e.g.,' approaches and materials used' 
to promote and continue the ptoject in relation to local schools, 
employers, and the community as a whole; • , 

' * * • * 

• Operation al experiences , e.g., areas in which specific problems 
have been 1 encountered in project activities", including start-up 

- difficulties, school and employer reactions to the project; and, 

. Other observations , e.g., evaluations regarding the general 

achievements and possiblf issues in relation to prdject concepts 
and implementation '. 

* % « . 

- These topic( areas are discussed* in detail in each of the following sections 
of this site visit report,. « 
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.LOCAL CONTEXT ■ 



The Nashville-Davidson Standard Metropolitan Statistical, Area (SMSA) 
consists of Davidson County (which includes Nashville) dnd seven surrounding 
counties. In 1976, the 31SA had a total estimated population of 763,500 with 
454,900 of these in Davidson County. '/The eight county SMSA is the target area 
for the Nashville Youth A'ppr entices hip Project. Although the entire SMSA is 
targeted, the original emphasis in establishing .the project was upon Davidson 
County. y 

* The Nashville area haa a vigorous and diversified economic base. Nashville 
. is best known as "Music City^atvi-the music industry/in the are£ includes sound 
recording, record manufacturing, and printed music/publication. In addition, 
there is a significant manufacturing base. 0ne4espondent advised that Nashville 
is regarded as "The Machine, Tool and Die Capital of the South." Observation of 
thfe area supports this assertion. In addi/tion to manufacturing of this type, 
there also are several, major fertilizer And chemical production' facilities, 
including one operated by Dupont. In 1975, manufacturing accounted for 27.6 * 
percent of the employment in the SMSA'^and 22. » percent of the employment in 

unemployment rate in the area has been 



Davidson County. In recent years^Jth* 
relatively low.' In 1976 the unemployment rate in the Nashville-Davidson SMSA 



was 4.9 percent. 

The. level of unionization in thfe 'Nashville area has been declining steadily 
in recent years particularly in the construction industry.^ There is, however, a 
relatively strong ^apprenticeship" tradition, not only. in the construction trades, 
but elsoWn the metal trades.- During ihe >post-World War II period, many returning 
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GIs collected both veterans benefits and wages by entering metal trades appren- 
. ticeshlp programs at several large plants then operating in the Nashville area. 
These apprenticeship programs were sponsored principally in conjunction with the 
International Association of Machinists (LAM) . -Today, a many of these World War 
- II veterans occupy senior level positions in manufacturing firms in. the area. 
In addition to the traditional involvexaent of the I#i, , metal tr^dfcs apprenticeship 
alsp currently. is supported and advanced in the Nashville area ; by the National 
Tool,- Die and Precision Machining Association, an employers f .organization. 

In 1962, citizens of Nashville and Davidson County voted to toerge their 

* * .. * 

separate city and county governments into a unified metropolitan/govern^ilt for 
Nashville-Davidson.' From 1 the educational standpoint, this involved £bfi merger 
of the separate city and county school systems into the Metrojfolitan' Public 
School System. The initial transition in this process was completed aroupd * . 
1967; In 1971, the new consolidated school system wa>s directed to comply with 
an ambitious courp-ordered busing plan to achieve racial integration. This plan 
currently continues in effect. One respondent suggested that recent years 

t. . 
^ _ hool systems—a black* and a * 

white city school system and a black and a white county school ^system. Obviously, 

an undertaking as demanding as this' has resulted in significant alterations' in 

: \ . * *f . 

both the structure and the process of education in the area. 

In 1974, the Metro Public Schools launched an ambitious secondary school 

construction plan known r as "Schools for the 1980s." At the heart of the plan '* * 

* • » ~ ». • 

was construction of 12 new comprehensive high schools. - Once completed', thVse 
comprehensive high schools wete to*' replace all of tTie previously existing high 



schools. Each school Was to be comprehensive in that it would include 'at least . 

50 percent vocational enrollments. However, it was not anticipated that each - 

school would offer all vocational curricula.. Rather*, it was" anticipated that 

each school would specialize in certain vocational offerings. The execution of " 

this plan currently is at an. uncomfortable midway point. Eigtit of the comprehen- 

* • , • " "- • • ' o • . | 

sive schools now are in operation. However, due to the unpopularity of school* 

closings, nine older, academic high schools also continue parallel operations, 

* s - . 

as does the city's historic vocational-technical high school. The planned 'con- 
struction of £he other four Comprehensive high; schools has been delayed and has 
" bee ompl embroiled in controversy. , , • 4 

** 1 • 

Currently,; the comprehensive schdol'pian is under challenge .in the Federal 
» • * - • • „ 

•courts. Representatives of the* minority community contend ..that' the plan has 

created a circle, of new, suburban schools surrounding the city and has threatened ■ 

to eliminate the inner -city's own neighborhood high school with i!s : .'convenient 

location and -cultural traditions. Further, minority advocates contend that the f " 

~~ . *> ' • . * 

'prevailing system of transfers among the comprehensive schools .undermines the.' s / 

* « ..'-*'^'V • * - . - .■ 

cpurt-ordered* desegregation plan. Since the, comprehensive schools specialize in 

' . , - ' : • • . • •" < 

their .vocational offerings, 'some transfer system among them is- necessary. How-" 
* pverfrit? is claimed that the current 'system is easily abuse3 since, it impossible 

fo£ a' student -to transfer to a preferred school on the pretext of 'tifrsresfc in a 
9 vocational curriculum pffered only at that school. As a -consequence; the . 

* * A ' t 

comprehensive vocational plan currently' is challenged and strained both by 'the • V 

. *• • . " '.•«'• • /; 

. unpopularity of closing schools and. by the difficulty of achieving racial 

• . " - " • • » ' : - * 

•integration. <" ' \ • ' 
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During the 1978-79 school year, the Recruitment and Training Program, Inc. 
(RTP) sought cooperatiW^rpm the Metro School System to 'operate 'a Youth Career 
J Development (YCD) project funded by the Office of Youth Programs (OYP). As with 
- the Youth Apprenticeship -Pro jectrs~thi-s effort did-notr4eceive funding from DOL 
' mtl V l, ^ ftr the start °* the school year. Consequently, Metro Jtejioo Is refused' 
* to coo^rate for t^he 1978-79 dcBbol^year, • In addition' Metro Schools insisted 
that RTP y>tain the approval of the State Department oU Education to operate a 
program for out-ofrschool credit. During the 197^-79 school year, therefore, 
' RTP 'made the necessary arrangements .with the State" education agency and piloted 
the YCD % project ip a small residential school for wards of the state. RTP 
'^received approval from the state and offered an out-of-school credit program % 
.in conjunction with'Metro Schools during the' 1979-80 school year. Participation 

S s 

is directed, toward, seniors and, to a lesser extent, juniors/ Students partici- 
at * l0Cati0tX P rovided fe y RTP and not in the purflic school buildings. 

Student* deceive academic credit for participating, just as >they do when parti- 
al *^ . 7 : r 

cipa>ting in Junior Achievement and other similar programs.. 

^ Th ^ r ^. is n0 State A PP re nti c eship Council (SAC) in Tennessee. Hence, BAT 
^yls the only agency concerned with apprenticeship. The BAT State Director has'an 

office in N&shv^lle and currently is the only Apprenticeship and Training 
'^Representative (ATR) with'responsibility for- Nashville and a large surrounding 
^territory. The BAT Regional Director previously served as the BAT State 
Director for Tennessee, « •* 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INFOfWATIQN «] 

In order to understand the administration of the Nashville project, it is 

* v 

necessary to understand the events surrounding the origin of the project. Most 

of the current administrative problem** of the project may be traced directly to 

decisions made and approaches taken at * the outset of the projec^:.- 

In 1977, two members of the BAT task Force for the Apprenticeship-School 

Linkage Initiative visfted Nashville- These two Task Force memflfe were BAT 

apprenticeship and training representatives (ATRs) from Wisconsin and Kansas. 

Respondents in Nashville, indicated that the youth apprenticeship concept previously 

had been re3ected in the home states of the^ two Task Force members. Consequently, 

the two Task Force t representatives had, received permission ftom the BAT Regional 

'S^fct^' to. seek a •sponsor 'for the program in Nashville. The BAT State Director 

^* *' ^ •* «£ ' % * v 1 > * 

Was.in'€he hospi taJ," at' «fae time of "the "visit by. the Ta.sk Force representatives. 

Therefore/ the Task Forc#Veoresentatfy-is"we°re assisted in their efforts bv the 

f BAT Regional Director an/ an ATR rrom^antenerl city in Tennessee. 

, *• . -The Task Force representative's fprsi'appr6ached«the Metro School System 

' ' %, * m * 

.about tfie possibility of sponsoring the* Youth' Apprenticeship Project. The -school 

-system declitfed to act as sponsor befcause they^did nc£ want responsibility for 

another Te^erai grant. The. school system Was "particularly concerned about being 

accountable 1 to^the Department of Ubor since they had no prior experience or 

familiarity with that agency, ^In, addition, Metro Schools may have perceived the 

potential for competition between the Youth Apprenticeship Project and existing 



Metro School System programs. 



^7 



Following the refusal- by the Metro School System, the Task Force represen- 
tatives discussed sponsorship of the program with the Executive Secretary of the 
local Mechanical abstractors f Association < It was agreed that an independent, 
nonprofit corporatipk would be established to sponsor the project • The corpora- 
tion was named the Greater Nashville Community Committee, Inc. (GNCCI). The 
corporate of f icers* and 'thetir^aff^iliations are as follows: 

President - Lerpy Brown, Executive Secretary, 

* Nashville Mechnical Contractors' Association 

Vice President - Dyrothy Pease, Director of the Division of Guidance, 
M#troptolitan School System 

Secretary/ ' - Leonard Wills, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Nashville 
■> Treasurer ^United Association of Plumbers and Pipefitters 

Ms. Pease had served previously on the advisory committees for the local Appren- 
. ticeship Information Center and the Local Hometown Plan. Thus, she was a logical 
choice to represent— tfre school ^system. Ms. Pease has been a consistently effec- 
tive supporter of the project within the school system and has provided direct 
, linkages with the guidance counselors in the schools. However, the participation 
of Ms. Pease dl^not provide a direct linkage between the Youth Apprenticeship 
Project and the vocational education division of the school system. Mr. Vills's 
participation balanced the participation^ the Mechanical Contractors'* Associa- 
tion by providing active participation by organized labor at the highest level 
of the project. 1 
Aft^r the sponsorship by GNCCI was agreed upon, a proposal was prepared for 
^ the project. Once the" project was. |^nded, the events surrounding the selection 
t of the project staff created serious rifts which have hampered project operations 
since that time. The Project Director for— tfie ASL Project had been "nominated in 
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the proposal apd had participated with the President of GNCCI in the formulation 

of the approach to the project. The nominee for the Project^Director position 

♦ 

had expetierifce as a stiff member of local units of the National Electrical 
Contractors of America (NECA) and the Associated General Contractors of America 
(AGC),, as well as experience as a staff member with the local "Hometown Plan" / 
organization. The BAT Regional Director was aware of the nomination of this 
individual prior to the submission of ~the proposal. However, since the BAT 
State Director was hospitalized- at the time these arrangements were made, he was 
not aware of the nomination. Upon his return, the BAT State Director was some- 
what dissatisfied when ,he learned of the nomination because he knew that a former 
BAT State Director who had retired from Federal service was available ,to serve 
on the project. The BAT State Director wanted the former State Director to be 
f appointed as Project Director of the .Youth Apprenticeship Project/ However, 
^ since another candidate already had been nominated as Project Director and.had 
been approved by the BAT Regional Director, the BAT State Director urged the 
President of GNCCI • to hire the former State Director to fill one of the four 
coordinator positions. The BAT State Director maintained that this was necessary 
in order to insure* that at least one member of the project staff would be an 

individual with direct experience in apprenticeship. 

r • . / 

The Metro School ^System insisted that there be minority and female repre- 
sentation among the fo&r, cootdinators hired by GNCCI. The school system/threat; 

ened not to cooperate with the project if this requirement was not satisfie 
* " - ' ' M 

The fpraer BAT State Director, who was being considered for one of the co&dinator 

positions, had ^worked closely with a black woman in a position he had/held pre- - 

viously. The President of .GNCCI had interviewed another black female whom he- 
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intended to hire. The BAT State Director urged that the candidate who had worked 
with the former BAT State Director be given' serious consideration for the posi- 
tion. The candidate recommended by the BAT State Director was -hired to fill 
the coordinator position. - 

Upon award of the f contract with GNCCI, the BAT State Director .officially 
assumed the role of Project Monitor. The President of GNCCI found that, in 
addition to the special consideration accorded the two coordinator candidates 
favored by the Pro ject Monitor , two other coordinator candidates also had' their 
own claimTo special consideration. Two individuals with personnel experience' 
in private corporations had assisted the BAT Task. Force representatives in pro- 
moting the apprenticeship-school linkage concept. Upon award of the' contract, - 
one of these individuals asserted that he had bee^promised a position on the 
.project by the Task 'Force representatives. ,This individual asserted that he 
would press his claim in court it t% position was denied him.. Thereupon, the 
President of GNCCI made telephone contact with the Task Force' representatives . ' 
who acknowledged that they migttt have given such an impression to both the indi- 
viduals who assisted 'them. Consequently, the President of GNCCI felt compelled 
to honor the commitments apparently made by the Task Force representatives and, 
therefore, both the individuals who had assisted the Task Force were hired as 
coordinators on the project. ' « - 

As a consequence of all these factors, two of the coordinator positions 
were filled by the two candidates recommended by the Project Monitor'. The other 
two coordinator positions were filled by the two individuals favored by ,the Task 
Force" representatives. The resulting project staff was organized as follows at 
the time of v the site visit: ^ 



Project Director - Mr. Robert Grimm - \ 

v * 

Coordinators -Mr. Harry Garrett > ^ 

Ms. Valeria Whiting > ^ 
Mr. Ken Cona * 
Mr. Ken Coffman 

f * 

Secretary -Ms. Lola Stanley % ' 

As a result of the^^nts surrounding the selection of the staff members, 
some sponsor staff membe'rs feel that the^r organization did not have adeqSf|&^ 
authority and autonomy in staffing the project. Conversely, some BAT staff 
members appear to feel that fcfceir organization did not have sufficient inpfct^ 1 
regarding staffing decisions since tfye former BAT State Director could n<*t^>e 
designated as the Project Director. Aa-a-censequence, the individuals associ- 
ated "^ith the Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project are divided" into two camps 

• „0n one side are the GNCCI President, the Project Director and two of the 
coordinators". On the other side are the BAT Regional Director, the BAT Project 
Monitor and the other two coordinators. Each side feels that" the other side is 

.preventing proper implementation 'of the project. Obviously, both the effective- 
ness and the efficiency of the" Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project have been 
significantly hampered by this division in the administration or M;he project.. 

In addition to the project staff, there is' t a Project Advisory Committee 

. , f ^ - 

which was established at the outset q£ the project. Some members no longer 

* C " 

• attend. Other members represent employers whose ^initially projected potential 
to hire participants never materialized. As a consequence, the Advisory Com- 
mittee is almost totally devoid £f industry and community leaders who could be ' 
expected to exercise constructive advocacy efforts on behalf of £he project. 

. « • - J.--** 
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< Even the two separate factions of the Youth Apprenticeship Project agree that 
the Advisory Committee, as currently constituted, is not a significant asset 
to- the project. Hence, botfi sides have expressed an interest jn revamping tt\e, 



Advisory Committee, 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



The Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project encompasses a wide variety of 
educational settings with which the employment component of the program inter- 
faces,. This variety in the educational setting appears to be a basic determinant 
of the shape that the implementation takes. Of the eight eligible counties in 
the Nashville 31SA, three county school systems are actively cooperating with 
the project. This^section of the report first describes the educational setting" 
in each c.dunty, including a description of one school from each .county that 
interfaces with the project. Then, this section of the report concludes with an* 
analysis of some of the educational dimensions which are relevant to the Youth 
Apprenticeship implementation. ♦ 
Davidson County JSfc 

The core of the Nashville SiSA fs Davidson County. A basic description — • 
of the Metro School System in Davidson County was provided in the first section 
of this report. In. the Metfo School System, the administrators have insisted 
that trie Youth Apprenticeship Project work* through the existing cooptJrative 
education progr,am in the secondary schools. This has been a basic determinant 
of projeqt operations in Davidson County. Schools cooperating with the project 
include most of the newe'r comprehensive high schools, some of the older general 
high schools, and the one vocational-technical high school. In the Metro School 
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System, "there are no vocational counselors*. All counseling is comprehensive in 

\ ' N : 

approach, embracing both the vocational and the academic aspects of student 

counseling. * x 

. C 
At Davidson County 1 s sole vocational-technical school, the cooperative 

education , coordinator is favorably disposed toward the Youth Apprenticeship 

Project and has several co-op students currently registered ^as apprentices in the 

program. For seniors, vocational courses are taught in three-hour blocks,. In 

* 

addition, the co-op coordinating classes all are held during the morning. Since 
a senior must take the co-op class in order to participate in the Youth Appren- 
ticeship Project, and since most seniors also must take at least one academic 
credit (English), student apprentices are precluded from taking a vocational 
course in the morning. Since co-op involves .working during J^he^af ternoon school 
hours, student apprentices also are precluded from^talcing a vocational course in 
% the afternoon. Thus, at this school, asetQLor must make a choice between taking 
a % senior level vocational courserln an drea of interest or participating in ttte 
Youth Apprenticeship Project, as a co-op student. 
Sumner County 

Sumner County adjoins David'son County and has some characteristics of a 
suburban adjunct of the more u^an Davidson Cotinty. " In addition, Sumner County 
)ias a flourishing industrial, base of its own. Three schools in Sumner County 
are ^eligible to participate in the Youth Apprenticeship Project and twoSjf these 
schools have significant levels of participation. The third school is a compre- 
hensive high school wl£h its. own co-op program. Since the co-op coordinators at 
this school viev the Youth Apprenticeship Project as a r;lval to their own program, 
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there is no meaningful participation by this school. One of the two participat- 
ing a schools is an area vocational center serving three feeder high schools. 
Student apprentices from these three schools take a'cademic courses at the' home 
high school in the morning, vocational courses at the vocational center in 
the aftemoon,-Ngnd work during after-school hours. • Jhe second participating 
school is a comprehensive high, school which is' described in the paragraph which 
follows. All high schools 'in^pmner County have academic counselors. In addi- 
tion, the area vocational center and the two comprehensive high schools each 
have one specialized vocational counselor funded by the local CETA program. 

One of the two comprehensiVe v ,high schools in Sumner County cooperates en- 
thusiastically with the Youth Apprenticeship Project/ There is no' co-op program 
at this school. All senior vocational courses are taught in two-hour blocks in 
the morning. Consequently, it is possible fot seniors to * take both a required 
academic course and a vocational cpurse of interest in the morning. Then, they 
can be dismissed from school in the afternoon to. go to work for either a Youth 
Apprenticeship Praject employer or another employer of their choice. 
Robertson County 



t 
t 



Robertson County provides an interesting contrast to both Davidson and 

Sumner 'Counties since Robertson County is basically' rural and agricultural in 

W 

character. In addition, Robertson County includes relatively little suburban 
"spillover" from the Davidson County core. There are four high schools in, * 
Robert spn County. All four of these schools send students to the Country's area 
vocational center. There are academic counselors at the home high schools and 
a vocatipnal counselor at the center. v . 
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Senior students in Robertson County high schools may enroll in courses at 

the area vocational center in* the afternoon. The center cooperates with the 

Youth Apprenticeship Project by permitting seniors to work" for project- employers 

during vocational class .hours. Thus, the vocational instructors are permitting 

the on-the-job experience of project participation to substitute for vocatiot 

training at the center. -As a result, students simultaneously receive academic 

credit and on-the-job experience. In order to grade the students accurately,. 

vocational center staff and project staff cooperated in' developing a compi/ehensive 

performance evaluation which is comgleted monthly by the employers of project 

. participants .in Robertson County. ' . 

Analysi s of Factors v - • 
■ * ~ 

The three county school systems described above provide examples of factors 
that are relevant to implementation of the Youth Apprenticeship concept. Based 
upon these examples, six relevant factors may be identified. First, the nature 
• of the educational facility interfacing with the Youth Apprenticeship Project is 
important. In general,. a comprehensive high school or a vocational-technical 
high school can interface more easily with the project than an area vocational 
center. Area vocational centers already have one set of logistical problems in 
linking with their home high schools; thus, they may not have adequate flexibility 
to link effectively with the Youth Apprenticeship -Project . 

i 

, / • * 

The second relevant factor is the presence or absence of a cooperative 
education program at participating high schools. The school li nkage aspect of 
the Youth Apprenticeship Pro ject appears to take hold more effectively,' at least 
in the-^Iashville area, when there is ho existing co-op program. Where there is 
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a co-op program; the threat oO^oi^etition may block project participation. 
. Alternatively, a school 1 s' participation in the, Youth Apprenticeship Project, may 
be channeled through the co-op program. Based upon observation of Davidson 
^County, it appears that there are potential pitfalls in a Carriage of the Youth 
Apprenticeship Project and co-op v This relationship between the Nashville Youth 
Apprenticeship Project and the co-op * program in Davidson County is discussed 
further in a subsequent section of this report. 

^Ihe third relevant factor is whether student apprentices work during school 
hours, or only during after-school houts. The fourth factor, which is related ' 
to the third, is the students 1 flexibility in scheduling academic courses, voca- 
tional courses and co-op. coordinating sessions in conjunction with working. The • 
'^-fifth factor, which also relates^ to the two previous factors, is whether or not 
the student ib working on a released time basis from a vocational course. 

* The sixth and final relevant factor concerns the .type of counseling services 

' 4 

K * 

available at participating schools or centers. It appears that academic or com- 
prehensive counselors are not very likely to have much interest i^the apprentice- 
ship-school linkage approach* It tends to. get lost amidst their iiufierous other 
concerns. Vocational counselors, on the other hand, appear to exhibit interest 
and enthusiasm in the. concept. When vocational counselors^are aware of the pro- 
gram, they have the capacity to become the project's "contact person" within the 
school, striving to achieve an optimum interface between the school and the pro- 
ject, and between the student^ and the ^eanployers . 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES 

The organizational setting of the Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project 
does not provide any obvious avenues for the development al\ap pro ach. Unlike all 
the other Youth Apprenticeship Projects, the Nashville sponsor is not affiliated 
with any educational* organization. Consequently, the NashvilleXimplementation 
does not have at its disposal the system of contacts and relationships within 
schools which codld be utilized' on behalf of the developmental effor\. Rather, 
the sponsoring organization has roots in the construction, industry, but\the 
Youth Apprenticeship Projects are forbidden to operate in the constructio\trades. 
Finally, the Project Advisory Committee has not proved to be a great asset ir 
promoting the concept. Obviously, the Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project^ 
was nop provided with any readily available context or approach which would haye 
assisted in pursuing project development. * t 

The emphasis of the project 'in Nashville has been upon job development. In 
fact, the four coordinators are commonly called job developers. One emphasis 
of the job developers has been to develop jobs for project participants which 
begin after completion of the eleventh grade. Ideally, 1980 graduates would 
have had a full-time job during the l aummej^ of 1979 and then would have continued 
f to work part-time for the, same employer during the 1979-80 school year. Although' 
many participants work full-time in the summet and a. few also work full-time 
during the school- year, DOL's contract with GNCCI does not t permit sponsor* to 
receive subsidies for more than 28 hours per <week for each participant. 

Partly because of the administrative problems described previously , there 
is relatively little communication or coordinated planning among the project 
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staff . The Project Director and the coordinators have made some contacts with* 
relevant associations, but the primary emphasis is upon contact with individual 
\ employers. In making' employer contacts/' the coordinators operate wit;h relative 
autonomy, priginally,. each coordinator was assigned a geographic territory. 
consisting of part of Davidson County and one or two outlying counties . ^ however, 
these territories have been abandoned for the most part. One^sulTo^ this * ' 
change is that it has became possible for the coordinators to develop & measure 
of specialization in particular occupational areas. 

As with employers, contacts with schools and students are on a more or. 
less individual basis. Formal meetings between project staff and relevant school 
personnel were held initially at all eligible schools in Davidson County. How- 
ever, the project has -always received a mixed reception in Davidson County and- 
the participation of the schools (Continues to be uneven. In addition to Davidson 
County, Sumner and Robertson Counties (described in the previous section) also 
have agreed formally to participate with the Youth Apprenticeship Project. 
Rutherford County initially refused to participate at the administrative level, 
but project staff obtained the informal cooperation of a, single school in that 
county, .Subsequently, administrative approval of the arrangement was granted^ 
The other four counties in the project target area have refused to participate. 
Consequently, no schools are participating with the Youth Apprenticeship Project 
'n four of the eight target counties. 

The lengthy bureaucratic processes involved have discouraged the project 
om directing significant efforts towards the development of apprentice- 
national areas not previously considered apprenticeable . One coor- 
~d three new occupational areas -in the health field, but abandoned 



this approach when it took more than a year, to receive approval of these occupa- 
tions that were noticeable. Consequently, coordinators generally ^iaphdsize job 
development in occupational areas which currently are accepted as apprentice^ 

• v • • * 

abl£, but which lie outside the* domain of the construction trades. In addition, £ 
mosrt of the employers brought into the program' are new sensors of apprenticeship 1 
'and operate on a non-joint basis, since their workers, generally are. not represented 
by labor unions.. BAT policy, requires apprentices who ate still in school to be 
registered with the words VPre-Apprenbice" or "Student Apprentice" .on the top of 
the apprenticeship agreement form. Upon graduation", those apprentices still 
; employed are registered again without; tlfe qualifying phrase and ttfey are given 
credit for previous experience for the time spent, In apprenticeship prior to 
graduation. • - 1 , 

- Like other aspects of the developmental approach, ^making arfangements for 

' > > '* - ' - 

relate instruction is left to. the discretion, of the individual coordinators. 

Apprentices are not required "to participate in related instruction 6 while still 

in ^school. Therefpre H GNCCI takes the position that provision of related in- 

atruction is an obligation incurred by the employers. ^ GNCCI further maintains 

that since this obligation occur* after project participation, it is theTrespon- 

sibility^of BAT to assist employers in this area. Accordingly, someGNCCI. coor- 

dinators assist employers with relate^ instruction arrangements, but this is^left 

their own initiative and they are not instructed by the Project Director to 

undertake such activities on a % routine 'basis. 

In summary, the emphasis of the developmental approach at this location is 

upon the- individual/ It emphasizes the independence of the individual coordina- 

tors, job development efforts with individual employers, and individual relat^on- 
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ships with interested schools and students. Since the project lacks any sup- 

****** ' 



portive institutional JLinkages with' schools or employers, success or failure 
in obtaining the cooperation of any relevant organization is, .to a- considerable 
• extent, dependent upon the personal relationships established by the coordinators. 

OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

ou s s e c t i o us pQf t hi s report have treated relevant aspects of the 
/project administration, tlfe participating schoel systems, and the approach to 
. job development. Some information concerning basic operational experiences in 
those areas was included in conjunction with those topics. Therefore, this 
* section, will not repeat the information already provided concerning those areas. 
Rather,' this section will b^f limited to treatment of two topics. First, the 
overall numerical accompliairments^of the project will be detailed. Second., the 
relationship betwe'en the Yjbuth Apprenticeship Project and the cooperative education 
<. program ip David sq 9 County will be. examined in some de'taiU 
Numerical Accomplishments 

Tab]* 1, following, presents*|the different areas of student employment 
in the '-Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project." as of June 22, 1979. 
v 3 / . 1 * 
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Occupations 


Number of 
Students 


(Percent of 
Students 






• Auto Mechanic 


" 32 


'» ■ 






Tool aftvi Die Maker 


' 25 








Machinist 


"18 


i » 






Cabinet Maker 


16 


10 






Auto Machinist 


9 


6 






Transmission Mechanic 


9 


6 


> 




Cook 


6 . 


4 






Dental Technician 




4 






Tractor Mechanic 




3 






Drifter ^ 




. 3 






Otter 


21 ' ' 


14 






• Total 


LSI 


100? 



'. Table 1 

Areas of student employment* 



V 



*As of June 22, 1979 



As of August 1979, the Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project had regis- 
, tered 154 student apprentices. This total included 30 students who were graduated 
in 1978, 94 students who were graduated in 1979, and 30 students vho were to be 
-graduated in 1980. 

* #* tal working trades accounted ftor 36 percent of the total, registrations. 
Me £ haniCal trades acC0l & ted for 34 percent of the registrations. The mill-cabinet 

trade accounted for 11 per/ent of the registrations and ot£er, miscellaneous 

r . * ^ - 

, trades accounted <for 19 percent of "the total registrations. Of the students 

i 

registered, 84 percent wefe white males, 5 percent were white females,, 9 percent 
were minority males, and 2 percent were minority females. * J 
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The Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project enrollments reflect increasing 
emphasis upon the outlying counties. Combined data for the 1978 and 1979 
grffciiiates indicate that approximately 6 5 percent of these students were from 
Davidson County, 10 percent from Sumner County,- 20 percent from Robertson County, 

9 

and 5 percent from Rutherford County. The more recent enrollees (198CL graduates) 
include approximately 40 percent from Davidson County, 30 percent from Sumner 
County, 20 percent .from Robertson County, and 10 percent from Rutherford County. 
These figures suggest that t^e Nashville Youth Apprenticeship Project has 
attempted to compensate for a disappointing level of achievement in Davidson 
County by, shifting its emphasis to the cooperating outlying counties. 

v Apprenticeship-School Linkage and Cooperative Education in Davidson, County 

v - a _ _ * ^ tr _l * " 

It would appeal-that' competition~with trie existing cooperative education 

program is one Important factor which helps to account. for ttfe disappointing 

performance of the project in Davidson County. Over the past few years, the 

. relevant educational administrators have increased significantly the number of 
students that a cooperative education teacher must instruct in order to qualify 
for full-time salary reimbursement from state yocational funds. Whereas, a 
co-op coordinator cpuld qualify for full-time funding with less than 40 students 
a. few years ago, a co-op coordinator today must have 6 9 students to qualify for 
. full-time funding. ^In order to maintain stable staffing levels /or co-op 

coordinators, it appears that there has been increased pressure to accept* into, 
.the co-qp program all students wrio meet the basic credit requirements. Pre- 

" viously, student applicants for co-op were^screened for admission. Obviously, 
in a situation such $s this, the do-op r coordina*ors want to include every eligible 
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student to help^justify funding for their positions. Administrators in the. 
Metro Schodl System appear to havfc supported the interests of .the co-op 
coocd^dators by insisting that all project participants also must participate 
in the cooperative 'education program. * " 

The increase in the minimum enrollment level for co-op coordinators seems 
to have resulted in somewhat intensified competition between the co-op coo rSi- 
, nators apd the vocational instructors. As described in ar previo^ section, a 
decision by a senior student in Davidson County to co-op may well make it ' 
^ impossible four that student to take any. vocational courses during the senior 

year. Obviously, the vocational instructors want -to have the better vocational 

* 

students participating in their senior classes. This desire is *ased not only ' 
upon the satisfaction inherent in teaching better students,, but also upon xdL 
need to have a sufficient number of students to justify funding of their posi- 
tions, just as is^jche case with the co-op coordinators . # Therefore', vocational 
instructors may discourage promising students from entering the co-op program 

and may encourage them instead to take another year of vocational instruction. 

i 

, . y 
Vocational instructors "frequently .have their own' circle of contacts in' industry. 

and can promise an able student a good recommendation for an attragrffvT^job upon 

graduation. Therefore, it appears that many of the better vocational students 

• & 

do not enter the co-op program. 

In the current situation, a Yoiith^pprenticeship Project coordinator pay 
approach^ Davidson County co-op coordinator in Search of a student 'to fill an 

0 4 

apprenticeship slot. More than likely, the ccr-op coordinator has several stu- 

* , ■ n 

dents available for employment since co-op* coordinators .generally have some 
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'difficulty finding jpbs for the d^&nded number of co-op students. However; 

project coordinators report that the available co-op students frequently are 

not qualified for ,feheT apprenticeship positions. they have developed. As a result, 

the project coordinator is not abie ~to fill the apprenticeship position. 

Conversely, 'prooiising vocational students taking senior level courses' cannot 

# qualify for the apprenticeship position because they are not enrolled in the 

— co-op prograjjy, In such instances, promising' employment positions and promising" 

vocational students are not able to be linked because they N cannot reach each 

other through, the mediating cooperative education mechanism.- 

Despite the administrative- policy of the Metro School System, which forbids 

Youth Apprenticesh±p_Pspj4ct^participation without co-.op participation,' the 

individual principals also can exercise a measure of influence in this are*. \\ 

•For those employed seniors 'who are not participants in the Youth Apprenticeship \ 

> 

Project, principals are authorized to approve early dismissals for employment 
without requiring the students to participate in the co-op program. Despite the 
Metro School System's official policy to the contrary, some principals have 
extended their prerogatives in this area to the Youth Apprenticeship Project as 
well. Thus, some, Davidson County vocational students are participating in the 
project without participating in the co-op program. Some of, themjmrticipate 
based upon an early dismissal while^thers participate on a released-time basis 
from vocational classes. 
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OTHER OBSERVATIONS, ^ 

9 Three problem areas are prominent in the Nashville Youth Apprenticeship 
Project. First, the s.ponsoring organisation represents a make-shift arrangement 
devised- specif ically for this implementation. This arrangement has not provided 
any significant benefits to the project , -either in terms of educational contacts 
,or in terms of employer contacts^ Second, the project has. been deeply divided 
by the conflict between" BAT staff and key sponsor staff. There can be little ' 
'^ioubt that the effectiveness and efficiency of the project have been impaired 
by this conflict. Third, the Metro School System in Davidson County has provided 
lukewarm suppor| for the youth apprenticeship effort. 

Despite these three major* problem areas, it still' is possible to perceive 
the benefits of the^apprenticeship-school linkage concept in those instances * 
, # in which the problems do not predominate. Scriools benefit by having a high 
quality work experience situation to 'of fer to the students. Employers benefit . 
by receiving the Subsidy and by having a Veferral source for promising enraloyees 
based upon vocational instructors * assessments of the "candidates* performance" 
and potential.. Students benefit by receiving a substantial wage and by acquiring 
meaningful work experience while still in. school. The National Apprenticeship* 

Program benefits bv^&he addition of new programs and apprentices. Since these 

— -**" * . <• h s ? 

_beafifita-^re apparent in spite of the problem's which exist in the Nashville 

implementation, it would appear that <there is considerable inherent strength 

and potential in the apprenticeship-school linkage concept. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT ON THE 

NEW ORLEANS YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 

t 



INTRODUCTION 

The following report presents the findings of a site visit conducted at the 
New Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project in New Orleans, Louisiana, on August 
13-17, 1979; Discussion areas in this site visit report are. covered under sepa- 
rate section headings as follows: 



• Local context, e.g., the general operational environment of 
the apprenticeship-school linkage demonstration; 

• Administrative information, e.g., project staffing, BAT/SAC 
coordination, school system relationships, and staff supervision; 

. • Program activities, e.g. .-«n ? rPi.Mn»«i.* r ft ntntiono , 

individual apprentice registrations, job development, student recruit- 
. ment and project performance to date; 

• Developmental strategies, e.g., approaches and materials used 

to promote and continue the project in relation to local schools, 
employers, and the community as a whole; 

• Operational experiences, e.g., areas in which specific problems 
have been encountered in project activities, including start-up 
difficulties, school and- employer reactions to the project; and, 

• Other obs ervations , e.g., evaluations regarding the general 
achievements and possible issues in relation to project concepts and 
Implementation. | r 

These topic areas are discussed in detail in each of the following sections 
of this site visit, report. t 



LOCAL CONTEXT 

The Ne*r^0rleans Youth Apprenticeship Pxpject operates within a five parish 
(county) areat around New Or leans V Louisiana. The parishes include Jefferson, 
Plaquemines, St* Bernard, St. TammW and Orleans, the parish in which the C*ity 
of New Orleans' is located. Thus, th^Vjjrojfect service area includes the four 
parishes of the New Orleans SMSA, plus thX^arLsh ■ *f ^Plaquemines'. As 6f July 1, 
'1976, the New .Orleans SMSA ranked thirty-third in population among the 163 
SMSAs in the U.S. The City of .New Orleans, jrith an estimated 1976 population *of 
, about 581,000 was the ninafceenth largest city in the U.S. The Parish of Orleans 

and the City of New Orleans, however, are declining in, population while surround*- 
^l^fag parishes are having modest to fairly substantial population growth. For 
example, between 1970 and 1975, Orleans Parish had* a 4.9 pej-cpnt decrease* in , 
^ population and the City qf New Orleans experienced a 5.7 percent decrease. By 
comparison, the contiguous parishes of Jeffersqn and St. Tammany had 1970-1975 

.population increases of 17.0 percent and 20.2 percent, respectively. In' 1975, 

~ * * 

the total population of the five-parish atea in which the apprenticeship project 

operates was about 1,121,000 with over half of this population in /Orleans Parish. 

' Besides .being the second largest seaport in the U.S., New . Or leans **!s noted 

as a center for the production of natural gas and crude oil, much of which is 

produced through off-shore drilling. ^P£tro-chemical industries, refineries and 

• • * 

related service industries, therefore, constitute a large portion of the area f s 

industrial activity. Otherjarge indpstrial (activities focus on salt mining, 

commercial fishing, aluminum production .a6d agriculture. In the City of New 

Orleans, touriarm,and relatefd activities are. fairly extensive. In general, 

* « I 
manufacturing is not a large component of 4 the^ndus trial activity in the ared^ 
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e.g., only 14*1 percent of the New Orleans SMSA civilian labor force of 387,828 
in 1970 was engaged in manufacturing. This compares to 15.9 percent for the 

state as a whole and a U.S. rate ofc 25.9 percent. *' 

* ** 

Unemployment , estimates vary among the five parishes, e.g., the unemployment 

figure for Orleans Parish in 1970 was 5.8 percent, compared to-only 3.7 percent 

for Jefferson Parish. ,Also, the distribution of minority populations in the New 

Orleans SMSA 1 is varied.^ Orleans j Parish had about a 45 percent black population 

in 1970, while the black population «of St. Bernard Parish (much of the Parish 

tends*: to be rural) was 5.1? percent. The concentration of blacks in Orleans 

Parish is even more pronounced in the public school enrollments. Some school 

officials estimated that nearly "85 percent of the public school students 

in Orleans Parish were black as compared to 15 fo 20 percent black student en- 
f 

rollaents in Jefferson Parish* 

The public schools in the N^w Orleans- area are operated on,a parish-wide 
basis. Parish school boards generally are active' and.politically powerful 
groups. School board members are elected officials who a^e selected from the 
school districts within each parish. - The State of Louisiana, of course,' has 
considerable control over the educational system in general , but considerable 
autonomy ±s exercised at the local (or parish) level. Within state regulations, 
the parish school boards establish educational policy and approve the yearly" 
school budgets. Vocational education, like -the educational ;systemi generally,, 
tends to operate fairly autonomously at the parish t level. Until recently (about 
1973), there has been relatively little state' direction in vocational education. 

Vocational education enrollments ^n the State of Louisiana in* 1976 were 
220,000 includiny>gost2gec^ndary enrollment's InlEaderally aided vocational pro - 
grams. By .vocational area, the 1976 enrollments 1 were distributed as follows: 
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• Consumer Education and Homemaking (26.4%); 
- • Office Education (28.22 % ); V 

• Trade and Industrial Education (15.9%); ■ 

• Agriculture (10.5%); * 
, • Other (19.0%). 

The state budget for vocational education^ FY 1976 included $48.7 million 
for vocational programs, of which $37.4 million (76.8%) was supported throughstate 
and local funding. The level of state funding for public education/ including 
vocational education, varies in each 'parish according to state formulae. * ,>0ne 
school board member estimated that, local funding for public education in Jefferson 
Patish was probably close to 60 percent, while in Orleans Parish the figure was * 
closer to 40 percent. 

About sixty-eight secondary schools operate in the five-parish area of the 
apprenticeship project, but only four. of the schools are separate, vocational- 
technical high schools. The a number of public and parochial secondary schools in 
each parish is presented in Table 1, following: 

/ • , / ' 

table 1 . 
* « 

NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY PARISH, 



No. of Secon- — y 
Parish ' - dary. Schools 

' Jefferson r 15 

Orle'ans * 37 

St. Bernard 4 

Plaquemines 5 

St. Tammany • * 7 

I ' Total . ' ' s ■ 68 4 

Most of the vocational education activities in each' parish are implemented 
through comprehensive high schools. Students are transported to appropriate 



schools for half a day of vocational instruction in schools with vocational ' 
curricula. 

ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION - * 

The fi New Orleans Youth- Apprenticeship Project^ is contracted to Delgado 

College, a community-technical college located in Orleans Pirish. The college, 

wffich started as a proprietary school in trade and" technical education and is 

now<one of the state colleges, -has a long history of activity in vocational 

education, both at the post-secondary and secondary level'. The present school 

linkage project started at the college in 1977 as one of the original four BAT 

funded apprenticeship initiatives in school to 'work linkages. "New Orleans was 

chosen as a project site as the result of a visit and investigation by the 

Apprenticeship Task -Force established by Secretary of Ldbor, Ray Marshall. 

According to the project's ikl monitor, the Apprenticeship Task Force visited 

New Orleans in part because BAT already had an apprenticeship-school linkage «• 

. through a part-time apprenticeship program involving eleventh and twelfth 

graders in the Orleans Parish School District.- /This project* encompassed part- 

tune apprenticeship training in maintenance and related occupations. After 

} . 
some 'deliberation abogt a possible sponsor for the project' in. New Orelans, 

Delgado College was selected because of its historical involvement in related 
training for apprentices. Also,' Delgado College was already providing hands- 
on training in various trades for several of the. public schools' in "the area. 

The staff of the New Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project consists of a 
project director, four project coordinators (at the 'time of the site visit) and ■ 
secretarial and clerical support staff. The present project staffing is somewhat 
below the level established in the proposal. None of the present staff was 
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involved in the development of the proposal for the school linkage project. The 
p'roject director was at one time the training director for a large corporation in 
New Orleans. This experience and his work at Delgado brought considerable employe] 
contacts to the project- .Project .coordinators were recruited from within the 
Delgado College system and the parish school systems. Some' school board members,' 
particularly in Orleans Parish and Jefferson Parish, initially were reluctant to, 
allow non-school project personnel to work within their school systems. 

Project coordinators generally are assigned to specific parishes and the 

■ • y 

schools within these parishes^ Project coordinators also are involved in a 
direct working relationship with the project director on a day-to-day basis and 
sha|:ej:heir field experiences among themselves. This staff camaraderie may 
account for the fact that the present staff seems to be a cohesive group of 
-dedicated individuals. For example, they expressed considerable pride in devel- 
oping apprenticeship prdgrams and, in placing student apprentices in positions 

* * ♦ » 

with career potential. f 

Apprenticeship agreements and the paper work necessary to apply for pro- 
gram registration are carried out by the project coordinators under the supervi- 
sion of the project director. The apprenticeship agreements are forwarded to 

the local- BAT off ices for review and then forwarded, to the Louisiana State 

** * . ' ' 

Apprenticeship Council (SAC) -for apprentice and program registration. The regls- 

. * 

tration process is facilitated 'by the use of a "short" form which serves as. an . 
■application for registration of thVapprentice.and 1 'of . the apprenticeship program' 
simultaneously. A single BAT representative coordinates all the school linkage 
registrations which, at the time of the site visit, %ere cumulatively in excess 
of 200 program registrations and 500 apprentice registrations. 
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The advisory committee to the Youth Apprenticeship Project was recruited 
from the Advisory Board to Delgado College. The advisory committee consists of 
representatives from labor, management and education. At present, advisory 
committee meetings are held on call, rather than on a regular basis. The 
advisory committee members thought that this Arrangement was satisfactory since 
they believed that the project has been successful and effectively administered. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The New Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project is the only program of the new 
youth initiatives in apprenticeship to have achieved, and exceeded i its appren- 
tice registration goals. At the time of the site visit, the cumulative number 
of apprentices registered was 533. This is 233 over the target goal of 300 " 
established at the beginning of the project 1* 1977. Figure 1, following, shows 
the monthly progress of apprentice registrations through July of 1979. 

The peak registration figure in April of 1978 represents the. registration 
^-apprentices in the Youth Employment and Training Program (YE TP) of the Main- 
' tenance Department of the' Jefferson Parish School District. The low months of 
• registration activity, i.e., May and June, of 1979, represent a project close-out 
period since continuation of the project was in doubt for the 1979-1980 .school 
yfear. For the most part, the apprentice registrations *have occurred in the areas 
of automobile, machiQe, and maintenance occupations.. Table 2, following, 
illustrates the occupational area* of student employment a;s of July 31, 1979. 

With only- a few exceptions, all the applications for apprentice and program 
, . registrations have been accepted by the Louisiana SAC. The exceptions relate 

generally .to^ modifications ^.n the' work processes fox: particular occupations and - 
program. sponsors, e.g., legal secretary apprenticeship positions. For the most 

V . > 72 
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APPRENTICE. REGISTRATIONS (OCTOBER 197V to JULY 1979) 
FOR THE NEW ORLEANS YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT* 
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Total Number of Apprentices - 533 
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Average Number- of 'students Enrol ltd^ Each Month = 24 
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Table 2 


* i ' 


AREAS OF 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


■ 


• 

Occupations 


V 

Numbet of 
• Students 

5 . 


^Percent of 
Students 


Automobile Occupations 


- ". 112 


21 


Maintenance Occupations 


85 

0 


16 


Machine Repair & Mfg. 


69' 


v * 13 • 


Hl&lth Occupations 


61 


* 11 


/ Large Diesel Engine Mechanics 


-\. ,40 „• , 


8 


c . • / ' ' - 

Other 


36 


7 


Carpentry\& Plumbing ^ 


28 ^ 


t - 


EnVirolgmental 


19 ** 


' 4 


Culinary ; 
Secretarial (Legal/Medical)* 


• 

• " 17 • ' . 

: 17 * t 1 


,* • 3 

t 


\ Photography 


- -16 •* 


.3 


% Printing 


13 " 


2 


>- * 

Drafting §; . 


% 

'« * ' 8 J* : • 


2 m 


Welder 

* ^ • *. 


7 "\ * 

> 


. 1 • 


'Painter/Decorator - 


• . . .4 


* 


i Totals ' 


533 ' • ,* * 


99%**. 



*Less -tfhan 1Z . 



#*This percentage is not equal to 1002 because A of rounding. 
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part alsa, .the apprentice indentures hlave been in traditionally apprenticeable • 
occupations. Apprentice arid program registration normally t are accomplished by 
the Louisiana SAC within three to four weeks after application. Although -Che New 
Orleans project staff did register student apprentices in previously established'-: 

^apprenticeships programs, t;*e vast majority* .of programs are new accounts which have 
been developed ' by the* project staff. ' „ . * 4 * * 

^l^*^ 6 2 > following* shows the monthly addition of new apprenticeship 

„ programs 'since October of 1977. Accbrding to the projects BAT monitor the 
project built apprentice registrations on already existing accounts (about 10-12) 
at the beginning of the project. In some cases also, employers cooperating with 
Trades Industrial (T&I) Cooperative -Education programs witfc junior and senior 
-T&I students % formally ^registe^ed their training' programs after the implementation 
of the. project. In some -ways, .tlferef ore, the New: Orleans' project wa£ able to 
capitalize on existing programs,. e.g.*,' the «YETP rand cooperative- education pro- 

" « ' : . . * ' . 

grams, in order to achieve the goal * of 300 apprentice fcegis&traticJns . ' . * 

« » ** 

; Apprentice and program registrations* however, have varied considerably, 
from parish to parish. 0y€* half of tSe apprentice- and progr^ji registrations 
. havf occurred 4 in Jefferson Parish v Table 3, following/ sjhows th^ relative per- . 
cervfage of apprentice and program" Registrations for ea,pli parish served by the- 
school linkage project. > f 
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^ PROGRAM REGISTRATIONS (OCTOBER 1977 TO JULY' 31, 1979) 

< ^ OF THE NEW ORLEANS YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 

\ 

Total Number of New Programs * 233 * * 
♦ ' ' * ' 132) * * 



(19) 




(12) 

(id ' T A 

-Average. Number of Programs Registered Each Month «• 11 
(10) 



U4) 



(14) 



(13) (13) 




\/ \ (8) (8) . * 

(7) * ^ 
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Table 3 

▼APPRENTICE AND PROGRAM REGISTRATIONS BY PARISH 

* * * * 

Parish w * _ Registration* j: ^ A 

, . Apprentices(%) Programs (£) . ™ 

/ ■ ; - • 

Jef f e r son 57 ^Br % 

Orleans * 20 n * 

Plaquemines -4 t ^ 

$t. Benfcrd 13 5 

St. Tammany - 5 57 . o 

• % * Total . . 99% • 99^ . ^ 

*Totals do not equal 100% because of rounding. 

Coordinators -attribute the success in Jefferson Parish to a fairly "progres- 
sive school system and an emphasis on vocational Education. One former coordinate 
now working for the .Orleans Parish School District stated that, by contrast, tie/ 
Orleans Paris^h School Board tended to place little emphasis on vocational. educatf& 

* f , * 

Of the 68 secondary schools ;in the five-parish area, apprent'ices have been regis- s 
tered .from 35 schools j( 512). ' " ' • ' •* s • * '>> 

"Various people associated with the project estimated that the retention of 
apprentices in the local project has ranged from 5c/percent to" nearly 7o" percent/ 
Unfortunately, data were not available to verify/the level of retention in, the 

project. Some partial data, however, suggest/ that the actual retention rates may 

/ *V 

tend toward the- lower estimate. Finally, jfoile the New Orleans project has not 
-targeted either disadvantaged or female/students, project performance with regard 
to registration of minority and fenfc&4 apprentices.' has been quite_su£cessfulV To. 
date, 29 percent of the apprenticed have been female^and about 32 percent of the 



apprentices have been black* The project director estimated that nearly 75 
percent of the registered apprentices woulji qualify as economically disadvantaged." 

' DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES 

As stated previously in this report, the New Orleans Youth Apprenticeship 
V ' - 
Project was initiated by the visit of the Secretary of Labor's Apprenticeship Task 

Force. This investigative body explored the possibility of several different loca- 
tions for youth 'apprenticeship projects acrgss the U.S. 'Different sponsors for 
the New Orleans project were discussed, including the formation of a completely 
* new organization to administer the project, e.g., incorporation of an advisory 
• group, a strategy similar to that used to form Community Apprenticeship "Councils . 

Meetings were held in New Orleans with organized labor, BAT, SAC, management 

4 

representatives and representatives of the educational systems in^ the' area. 

Because of its historical involvement in apprenticeship, Delg'ado College was chosen 

» » 

as the ideal project sponsor. Apparently, this decision was conditioned by the 
belief that Delgadp could cut across the jurisdictions of the separate', parish 
.school systems. Also, the college had the experience with apprenticeship and the 
organization that ^could expedite JLaplemejvtation of the project. For the most 

part; organized labor in the area hais maintained* a supportive, but rather inactive 

• - * 

t position with regard to the project'. By design, most of the. apprenticeship place- 
tents have*, been outside of union firms land outside of the construction trades. - 

« r ' • ' / 

J^ Sides *• considerable number pf personal contacts with employers and school 
ays-tern representatives, the New .Orleans T^uth Apprenticeship Project team developed 
brochures whicft. were -mailed to' abput 1500 employers in the five-parish area* 
< *Accor'dlngvfco^ an early project rejort, only about sixty employers' responded to this 
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initial mail-out. Thus, the most effective strategy in developing job slots for 

student apprentices has been through personal contacts with employers.' 

Students, also, have been recruited with the use of ja brochure which 

describes the program. However, use of this broehure'has been more selective, 

i.e., distributed to students through cooperative education coordinators and school* 

counselors. Apparently, initial resistance was encountered with, some cooperative 

education staff in the school .systems (in part, because of the 'permanent employment / 

asjpect of apprenticeship placements). An effective strategy employed by the 

project staff was development of their own job bank of available apprenticeship 

positions. Thus, by cooperating with the project, education personnel were adding 

iob slots to tbeir ongoing cooperative education programs. According to the 

project coordinators, this strategy has resulted in a mutual sharing of job develop 

ment activities by both the project 'staff and school personnel. For example, when 

project staff identify an employer who would like to hire a student, but the 

»" ' * 

position is nonapprenticeable (or the employer does not want to participate in a 

registered apprentice program), tjje job "slot information is conveyed to the appro- 
priate school counselors or cooperative education coordinators. By the same token, 
counselors and cooperative education personnel inform project staff of. newly 
developed job slots that might be apprenticeable . 

Another project strategy that seems particularly efficient in the, apprentile 
and program registration, activities, is use of the project 'coordinators to complete 

supervision of the project director and with 
review by -BAT. With proper monitoring by BAT 'and the project director, project 

mi. % m 

coordinators have become quite adept in assessing 'worksit^r'apprenticeship training 
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potential and writing apprenticeship standards. No formal training hap been 
provided to the coordinators, but the project director provides considerable 
ongoing guidance and monitoring in this important activity. 

The advisory committee to the' project (although not particularly active at 
>this stage) has been a strong advocate of the project. This support probably 
was extremely important in the initial stages of the project * Hoover, it is 

1 * ' 



important to note that the New Orleans project started with a\ advisory committee 
intact, and tKE" committee has been informed of project activities from" the initial 
development of the project to the present. The project director deals, directly 
with e^ch of the committee members when v£roblei$LS arise that may affect the project, 
or when particular problems occur that may be of special 'conceVii to individual 
committee members. '* ' > . 

' OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES ' , 

o . 

Findings from the site visit Suggest that the New Orleans Youth Apprentice- 
' * " ' 

ship Project is a highly successful demonstration project. This conclusion 

is based upon the following evidence: 



v 



• Apprenticeship registrations have far exceeded th^ goals 
established in the ; .prqject contract; 

< » »• 

• More apprenticeable job slots are available than the project 
staff can fill with student apprentices^ i " * * 

• Employer .satisfaction both .with the student apprentices and 
\ project operations seems very high^ and^ 

• ^ Generally gooclf working relationships have been developed 

between the* project staff and' lo.cal school system personnel*; 
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Apprenticeship registration goals have been achieved by diligent efforts 
of the project st^ff and by capitalizing on some programs that were in operation 

• before the project was implemented. Also, £n the YE TP situation with the Jeffer- 

♦ * • 

son Parish School ^System, over thirty students .were registered with one sponsor. 
In Jefferson Parish, in particular, there has been- strong support from the vocar 

tipnal education system, in part because the project coincides with the school 

\ 

system's recent emphasis on vocational education and youth employment. In short, 

J 

the project achieved "early success," "a fact which may. have promoted further growth 

L 

in apprenticeship registrations- -On^school board member in Jefferson Parish, 
noted that the project provides visibility for the vocational education efforts "of - 
the parish, especially aiffong employers- 

Another factor which has had a positive impact for the project is. a shortage 

of skilled labor in certain occupations, .e.g., machinistl' g and"^eWer9. - One coordir 

* * 

f nator stated, that many small businesses. were encountering difficulties in finding 

t ' 

skilled labor. Larger companies, especially off-shore drilling companies, offer 
^extremely good wages and job opportunities, a situation that hurts recruiting 
potential for smaller firms. . 

The prbject has more job slots available than r the > coordinators can fill" with 
student apprentices* in some occupations, e.g., welding, TV and radio repair 1 , diesel 
mechanics. In general, this" places the project in the enviable position of having, 
a rea4y supply of apprenticeship positions for those students who are* interested ' 
r in apprenticeship.. - Also, if the project coordinators can fill vacated apprentice- 
ship positions with other apprentices, it appears that employers are willing to 
accomodate some degree of 'attrition. The* f iy£ employers interviewed during-the *. 
site y±#it were enthusiastic about the project. However., employer reaction- 

•• s - " ' ; : - A-- • . 
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toward the wage stipends varied considerably. Three employers ' emphasized the 
quality of the apprentices they were' getting through the project,, but two employers 
admitted frankly that they were participating only because of the wage stipends. 

Object coordinators mentioned that the most common resistance they encoiin- 
tered in "selling" the project ' to employers was the employers' hesitation* to -get 
involved with a Federally sponsored program/ .This type of reaction was especially 
evident with small employefCin the more ruraJL sections of the project area".. 
Also, some- employers expr&sed concern about government audits - and Occupational 
Safety, .and Health Administration (OSHA) monitoring as a side effect", of their 
participation. . • 

v « 

The major operational problem encountered* in the New Orleans'* project has 
- been staff turnover with, project coordinators. This problem, hfweverj appears to 
; have been resolved as the result of a new^dministratioiTat Delgado College.- ' 
Because Of financial difficulties at' the college, the previous administration 

- • ' \ - V • 

moved college personnel around on federally funded, projects, • including* the-New . ' 

• » 1 , V . • • : \ « 

. Orleans Youth Apprenticeship. Project. , ft Consequently, it was difficult for the ' ' 
*' •* • . | 

project to maintain ongoing relationships with employers' and school systems when 

different people were shifted around within- the college, i.e. /there was little ' 

stability in the, project coordinator positions. 'In some cases, the cooperation of 

* schools was nearly -lost because' four Ir^fivl different project coordinators 

• were contacting the schools. In one d*s*, ; a project coordinator had 'to appear 

before a local "school board to exp^n wfiyf .af ter, the * school board had approved -of 

the project, there had been no follow-through and 'placement- of student apprentices.. 
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To the credit of the New Orleans project (and the sensitivity of the later 
coordinators), staff turnover problems have been remedied and new relationships 
established with^os^of the employers and school systems. The project director, 
the BAT monitor, and the pVoject coordinators maintain that the success of the New 
Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project has been attributable largely to the ability 
, of the staff to initiate and maintain good interpersonal relationships with school" 
system personnel and *araa employers'. . 

OTHER* OBSERVATIONS 

There are some aspects of the New Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project \ 
which are somewhat unique in terms of program operations. In particular, the 
sheer number of registrations -appears to have caused some" record keeping diffi- 
culties, both in terms 'of student accounting and in terms of employer vouchers 
and student apprentice evaluations. .Apprentice cancellation^, for example; .are * 
sometimes unreported by employers. Consequently, an immediate account of the" 
.number of active student apprentices fn the project is not always available." 
However, project staff mentioned that the project records were to. be- computerized 

in ; f CPt f Bber ' SUCh 8 reC ° rd ke eP in 8' 8 y ste a should be of great assistance in 
keeping an up-to-date^ accounting of the apprentice placements and in identify- 
ing apprenticeship programs which may have job openings .di|r"p ' attrition. " ' ' t 

The project's BAT monitor and' the project coordinators stated .that the 
aos't effective way of keeping the school linkage project going on a continuing 
basis would be to extend -more efforts on apprent^eship recruiting' into the "lower 
grades, e.g., tenth and eleventh grade". With such advance notification students- 
could select vocational. curricula and other courses with the prospect or 7 having an 
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apprenticeship* position available in their senior year. *At present there are 'no 
informational or recruiting efforts extended to other than senior students who are 
eligible for work release . • • 

Project coordinators also were cognizant of the possibility of students 
^sing the apprenticeship project as a m<aans of obtaining employment without being 
committed to apprenticeship. In general, however, this concern was I of less im- 
•portance than the possibility of some .employ/rs exploiting the student apprentices. 
While most of the apprenticeship positions are fairly well-paying positions with 
career potential, some of the apprenticeable occupations are limited both in terms 
of pay, and career potential, e.g., some occupations in health and child care. 
Thus, in some cases the coordinators did .not even anticipate that the student 
♦ apprentices would stay with their apprenticeship positions after graduation from ' 
^ high school. However, both the coordinators .and the five employers interviewed 

agreed that most- apprenticeship terminations were usually voluntary. Employers* 
w 

especially those with small firms, did not seem concerned t^at^ome apprentices 
Would terminate their apprenticeships,. , As" one employer stated, the problem is no 
more acute. than with, older apprentices- and, in fact; the skill level (hence* 
productivity) of the students i% sometimes greater than tW of the out-of-school 
apprentices. % - ' • « \ ' 

Finally, r the/fl^w Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project stuUTf, is proud of its 
accomplishments in- the New Orleans area, and this pride is shared by som^ school 
pe^onnel and-advisory committee. members. For example, one advisory committee 

imbea^JVa union representative, stated that it was nearly impossible* to discuss, 
youth eaplc^gent isstjfs in meetings with labor and management without some* mention 
s being bade of the'Nejw Orleans. Youth. Apprenticeship Project and "ijts potential 

- & — r - 
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for reducing youth unemployment* Overall findings from the site visit at th£ <\ 
New Orleans project suggest that the concept of apptenticeship-school linkage is 
both viable and successful for most participating students, employers, and school 
systems in the area. «r » . 
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SITE VISIT REPORT ON THE 



, DES^MOINES youth apprenticeship, project. . 



INTRODUCTION . • ' * * 

I Thfe • following * report presents the findings of a sice, visit ' conducted at 

the Des Moines Youth Apprenticeship Project in Des Moines, Iowa, on August 27-29/ 

1979. Discussion areola this site visit report are covered under* separate . 

section headings as follows: " ~* 

• Local context » e.g., the general operational environment of 
the apprenticeship-school linkage demonstration; „ 

* • Administrative information'; e.g., project staffing, BAT ccpr- . * 
dinatiori, .school system relationships, and staft' supervision; 

• Program activities , e.g., apprenticeship program registrations, 
Individual apprentice registrations, job development, student 
recruitment Snd- project performance to date; 1 

Developmental.. strategies , e.g.,. approaches and materials used 

to proaote and continue the project in relation to local schools, 

employers ,t and the comnmnity as a whole;. ' ' 

; \ " > ; * * ■ - / 

• ^Operational experiences , e.g., areas in which specific problems 

i \s have beei^'-encountered in project activities, including -start-up 
difficulties," school and employer reactions to the project; and, 

• \ Ot&er. bbservations , e.g. , 'evaluations regarding the general, 

, achievements a£jf"possible issues in relation to project con4 ' 
cfepts and implementation. i J t 

These topic areas are discussed in detail in each. of the following 
sections df this site . visit report'. 
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LOCAL - CONTEXT ' 99 \*r v ? - a 

: • 

The geographical area in which the pes Moines' Youth Apprenticeship.- project* 

• fH^ • . . ' ■ • / ■ ^ * v- • 

operates is the -City of Des Moines which is located in Polk County',' Iowa," The 
Des Moines SMSA is^made up of both Polk County and Warren £ount£, thirre'htly, 
the population of Des Moines City is estimated at'aatf.OOO, while "the current 

0 ^ \ 



X i 



population estimate of the Des Moihes SMSA is '328,391; - * 'tf 

Des Moines is regarded as second' only to .Hartfond,' Coni^tf^icut, as a locar- 
tion for the corporate headquarters •of ma jor -insurance companies" /"'aIso . Vher ' "* 

"* • - • •'*•: f 9 ■ * 

» Des Moines SMSA is heavily oriented toward a gri -business. -^Two-of-" the -iaur major 

- i* 

. **• * •. 

employers' identified in^ the area, Johg^Deere Tractor Company and MasseyrFergusoiBS* 
Incorporated, are manufacturers, of farm equipment. '-Hrespohe Tire and"*Rubber 



Company and the Meredith pJpSration (publishers) an*, also major manufacturers in 
Des Moines. 'A host of light, industrial firms and/other agri-bus£ne«s, establish- 
ments also are found; in the Des Moinefc SMSA. * ♦ * * 

For economic purposes, Polk County. and Warren County bqund the relevant 
labor market for the Gity of Des, Moines. Employment £n the Des Moines SMSA^has ' 
been relatively liigher on a per capita basis -than the national average. In . 
- 1978, the .Des Moines SMSA labor force- was listed as 180, f00,' while the average 



unemployment in 1978 was only 7,100 (3.9%). • At the time of the site visit, . 

unemployment was still regarded as less than four percent * * 

». 

Iowa is a "RigJ^torWofk State." ' That is, by state law, collective , " * 
bargaining arrangements must provide for an "open-shop." In other words, 
bargaining agreements cannot force union membership, an arrangement wtii<sh:'tfends 
to weaker^ ttie ; bargaining position of unions, idwa is not regarded as a strong 
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j uoion state, and, at this^jwrriting-jr all apprenticeship ^lots in the Youth Appreqr 

* * ' : * » ■ * J ^ " 

ticeship I^rpject had been developed in nonunion firms. However, this pattern 

may be Broken* in the near future. - v 

"v.. . . • • ' " - >X 

; . The Des Mbi^nes* Independent Community School District includes fotty-n^ne 

elementary schools, eleven 3unior high sfchoals and six senior high schools. 

to • v ' ■ 

'« There, one "^lfea school," the Des Moihes Area College, which correspdnds to 
^ ^a traditional two-year, vocationally oriented community college. ' For the a * 
^ .t * academic- year 1978-79, enrollment \n phe six secondary schoolJ^( grades 10-12) 
" was listed as 8>392. feigh "schbol enroClxoent is declining ana posing a severe 



r. 

r 



declining any posing 
t , \reorganl2aticfaal problem Hd. thin ,the school district. 

r) L v • * 

^ De4 Mojlnes^is said to have four*private trade and technical Schools, but 
tiqrialr technical education tends to beldominated by Des Moines Technical 
^igh School (Des Moines Tech). Des Moines *Tech is one of the six comprehensive 
high schools managed by the school district.* D«>s Moines Tech receives a very 

t 

modest amount of state vocational education monies, since state policy has guided 
Federal vocatiqnal education funds to the area colleges. The Des Moines| Area ' 
* jCollege, like the local public schools, is under the auspices of the Iowa State 
V Department of Education and the state's Superintendent of Public Instruction. \ 

Vocational education enrollments in the project area neid some explanation. 

\ * 

The six public high schools of -the [CitjLbf ;.Des Moines are regarded as compre- 
hensive high schools. Even Des Moines Tech,*a high- School with a clear technical 
orientation, has a comprehensive and academically oriented curricula* However, 



tradition in thej school district has Des Moines^Tech as the only school charged 
specifically to admijiister Trjide and Industrial (T&r) cooperative education 
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programs. Office Education (OE) and Distributive Education (DE), vocational 
cooperative programs, as well as vocational home economic programs, are located 
in all six high schools. Students enrolled at Des Moines Tech have an oppor- 
tunity for cooperative education in T&I, 0E y and home economics. Consequently, 
^cooperative education programs iq Des Moines Tech are well, established • 

The Des Moine^ Independent Community School District receives/ a modest 23 
percent of the teacher's salaries for operating its vocational education classes 
from state and Federal ^allocation of vocational ^education monies, since state 
priority for the distribution o f thes e monies is toward lie-area colleges^... 



Thus, the Des Moines ^hool distifict i% lef t with the substantial responsibility 
of coV^ring the operational and equipment costs in vocational programs through 
•its local budget. J 

There are pther CETA programs in the«project jurea. The New Horizons Pro- 
gram operates out of five of 1 the local high schools . Career Education has been 
a goal of the district since 1972. A variety of Career Education programs and 
•activities are currently operating at all grade levels and all schools in the 
'district* 

The Des Moines project has the smallest funding of any of the eight projects 
Its initial target was fifty placements during the firpt year of the project. Due 
to a late, start on the project, however, that target has not been met to date. 
However, accomplishments must be viewed as exemplary. The initial proposal 
specified that half of the fifty initial placements would be identified out of 
Des Moines Tech with the balance' coming from the other five high schools. This 
portion of the proposal was based upon an assessment that the Des Moines Tech 
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student/ are more vocationally oriented, more itJclined to respond to apprentice- 
ship opportunities, and- more likely to have the kind. of qualifications to which 
employers would respond. However, cmjrent data show that only 25 percent of the 

/ * 

placement s % have involved students from Des Moines Tech. 



Within they school district office, administrative support for the appren- 
icesnip project is solid. Office facilities and clerical assistance are provided 
for the project coordinator who works closely "with, and receives supervision from, 
the Supervisor of Career Vocational and Industrial Education. There is evidence 
j that the-objictives of the apprenticeship project are clearly understood and 
that there is a good faith effort to test the apprenticeship-school linkage 
concept in the school district. 

Against this background lies the fact that, historically, Des Moines Tech 
has been the presumptive deliverer of vocational education. There Us considerable 
pride in that history. Also, there is a prevailing set of philosophical views 
about what is meaningful vocational education, what is cooperative education, who 
has responsibility for these educational missions, who has responsibility for 
apprenticeship development and coordination, etc. As of the visitation dates, 
there have been eight placements out of the Des taoifces Tech student body. These 
placements relied upon the communication of the" project, coordinator with individual 
instructors and counselors who, mostly c^perdte on their own initiative' in guiding ' 
students to the apprenticeship opportunities." 

A variety of important issues related to th^apprenticeship-school linkage 
project in Des Moines can be identified These are listed below: 
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Are there adequate education/work programs in the district now? 

Is there a demand jEor apprenticeship and cooperative education ^ 
programs outside of^Des Moines Tech? 1 " * 2 

How strong is school district demand for employment/ job development 
programs? ^ 1 

How favorable is the opportunity to develop apprenticeship and/ort' ^ 
cooperative education opportunities' within the Des Moines c 
" economic area? 

Is the apprenticeship approach sufficientl/ unique and does "it 
offer the school district adequate new> opportunities for seniors 
to merit continuation? 

• How can the apparent cdmpetition between cooperative education 
and other job development and placement programs be minimized? 1 

• How can the counselors in the schools be brought in as\i.nformed 
9 - partners in the apprenticeship recruitment process? 

While it is quite likely that thiVprojecV wil2~meet its targeted goals, g^f 

the above qiiestions or issues -need to be dealt with in the next' six to ninf* 

months if the question of program continuation is to jbe dealt with systematical^^* 

There are very few community, union, or industry-issues which'would mitigai|p^ 

against the success jof the 'project or its potential for future success! In f&cS^^lli 

there has-been a recent breakthrough in _the relationship with -an AFL-CIQ af filiSd 

in|ion which should expand apprenticeship opportunities. At this writing, the 

Machinists' Union Local 254 has agreed to waive certain conditions about entry, ' • ' 

level wages and about^the operation of apprenticeship programs fpj any high > 

school seniors placed in the. the shops of new truck dealers. This Creates the 

'ins . ~* 

opportunity to negotiate apprenticeship positions with the new truck dealers vAfeh 
'^1 the ^cooperation from the Machinists' Union. This -tentative agreement reflects 

1 - 1 

an acute ^awareness both of the shortage of truck mechanics and of the relative 
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high costs pf current union-sponsored apprenticeship programs* If the waiver of 
entry level wage and apprenticeship requirements allows the placement' of high 
school seniors in such apprenticeships, it may provide a model tolextend this 

to other unionized areas. The waiver by the Machinists' Union is viewed .as ' 

* ~ > • 

potentially beneficial to all parties. Within small industries, especially 
there is^an interest in cooperating with^any program that can assist in building 
a skilled and reliable work force. 

There is one potential issu£ or question relevant to industry.' This concerns 
the acceptability of an apprenticeship program that may* lack a wage subsidy 
element. If it tarns out that the economics of the Targeted Tax Credit program 
offset the loss of the wage subsidy in the project, there may be no problem* 
However, the wage subsidy seems to be important in influencing employer 'partici- 
.pation. It may not be fche doqjinant factor, but it is significant nonetheless. 

There is a long history oLlabor-industry-educa'tion collaboration within 
the Des Moines school district, and much of the leadership has been provided by 
. Des Moines Tech. While it was possible to identify constructive criticism. of the 
Defs Moinek. Tech program among' employers regarding hpw up-to-date somes of the Des 
Moines Tech programs are/ how attuned the "instructors are to industry needs, and 
^how equipment needs to be improved,' still there was a high' confidence in the 
role of Des Moines Tech programs and .in existing .collaboration efforts. 

There is also a f range of issues which relate to BAT and which jnay not 

1 , » ■ o * 

t e 1 t 

be unique to the Des Moines project. However, they need to^be lasted. These 

include: • * ' * , * . 

• * * 

How can the monitoring of apprenticeship "progress be assured : 
after graduation? . s " 
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• How can related training be developed and/or coordinated after 
graduation? 

• In the absence of a wage subsidy,, will employers be receptive 
to the project concept? 

? \ 

• Will the flexibility that employers give to the interpretation 
of work processes undermine' the integrity of the apprenticeship 
programs? » 

ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION * * 

The Des Moines Independent Community School District is the contractor for 
the Des Moines Youth Apprenticeship Project*, District administration is 
characterized by an elected school board, each member serving a three-year term* 
Dr* Qwight M* Davis is the administrative officer or Superintendent of Schools, 
responsible for administering school district activities* Dr* Davis reports and 
is accountable to the school board of the" Des Moitfes Independent Community School 
District, The Des Moines school district has a long history in the development 
of vocational and career education curricula and in the delivery of Education in 
such areas* 

« , 

The Des<Moines project is characterized by a single staff position of 
projefct coordinator which is filled by David L. Billings. Mr. Billing was ' , 
hired expressly to coordinate the project and reported for work'on November 1, 
1978* The Des Moines project is physically housed in the school district offices. 
The coordinator is under .the supervision of Mr. Richard Gabriel; Supervisor, 
Career, Vocational and Industrial Education. The coprdinator of the project 
assumes all responsibilities, inclucS^: 

• program public relations; * 

• student recruitment and promotion; m • 
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• direct communications with instructors working in the high 
schools and with high .school counselors; 

• ^screening and counseling of students who express interest in 
tKS program; 

* ** 
• • • job development activities, working in x one-to-one relationships 
with prospective employers; 

• monitoring of placed apprentices prior to jraduation; ' 

• maintenance of project records; and, 

• maintenance of liaison with BAT, 

David Billings has long been associated with training, apprenticeship, . and 
education in the private sector- His most' recent position -was Assistant Director 
for Training, National Electrical Contractors' Association, Prior to that, he 
was an area sales instructor/sales manager for Northwestern Bell Telephone" CctoRany* 

Billings has a veiy easy and comfortable communication stymie; he does not 
Have an advanced degree nor* has he^vorked ii^ a school system. These could pose 
immense problems for many people filling the coordinator's role. However, Billings 
, is well accepted witMn the school d^trict .of f ice and in the high sqhobls. He 
is also very well received by employers and 'advisory board members; ' 

The decision-making process, in this project is quite simple. Except on 

» * 

matters involving school district policy, or on matters having to do with budget 
or programmatic dimensions requiring BAT sign-off, the coordinator manages the 

y 

program and makes appropriate decisions. There is an advisory committee that 
>me>ets regularly with an established agenda, but the coordinator establishes the 
agenda. A member of the advisory committee is Mr. Perry. Chapin who is Presicterit, 
South Central Iowa Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO. ^r. Chapin is also on the 
bbard^of the Des Moines Area College. Advisory committee 'agenda itet^ deal with 
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broad project goals and/pr accomplishments. The committee does not get involved 
in the details of project administration. The advisory committee activities" are 
important to the project, but some restructuring of the committee is likely since 
three members have not been active, on the committee, bay-to-day pro jectf activities 
are monitored by the coordinator, while the BAT monitor and the Supervisor of 
Industrial and Vocational Education provide distant monitoring. 

Planning^ must be viewecf loosely since this is *a small project. The funda-^ 
mental 1 objective is to me*t the goal of fifty targeted placements and then proceed 
to a second fifty placements. Planning involves how to be more successful in 
communicating the program's opportunities to the instructors and counselors, 
identifying prospective employers, and establishing a plan for reporting to the' 
district superintendent's office on the accomplishments of the project.' The 
coordinator, with the assistance of his supervisor and the BAT monftor, hapdles 
all of these planning dimensions. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITI&S *< 

i1 

The program is administered out of the school district offices. Students 

t 

, \ * 

are recruited from tjie six local hi^h schools in Des Moines. All training for i the 

1 students is on-the-job at worksites negotiated one-to-one with- employers. 

* > * * * 

• Information on the apprenticeship opportunity is disseminated through brochures * 

which are made available to high school counselors ^nd Industrial Education in- 

structors. The coordinator also visits Industrial Education classes at' the 

' * 6 * 

invitation of instructors in order to communicate the apprenticeship opportunity 

to students. . * - * 
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As of August 26, 1979, there were 31 registered apprentices. Of that 
list, there were four minorities and five females, but minority and female are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. Table 1, following, presents the prevalent 
occupational areas of employment of the students registered as apprentices 
through August 15, 1979. 

Table 1 

* t 

Areas of Student Employment* ^ 

r * 

. . Number of Percent of 

Occupations Students Students 

Auto Mechanic 4 13 - 

Carpenter/Maintenance 3 10 

Web-Press Operator . 3 % 10 

Cabinet Maker. . 3 10 



Compositer/'Printer 2 6 

Electronic Technician 2 6, 

Drafter 2 

Upholstery Cutter f 2 

Other 10 . 32 



Total ■ f * . . 31 99%** 

*As of August 15, 1979 \ 
Total does not equal 100 percent; because of rounding. 



Of the 31 apprenticeship placements, eleven of the students were graduated-" 
fyom high school with the class of 1979; the^ balance will be graduated in 1980. 
Of the 11 graduates of 1979, ten are still working as apprentices. -One apprentice 
is known to have been terminated. The precise reason for the termination is. not 
, clear, but, apparently, the employer felt there was a discipline problem: The 
placement record shows 28 separate employers. These are all in the small .employer 
class with the number of employees in the 7 to 12 range. 
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There is no teaching staff working directly for this project, but instructors 
serve a* referral agents for prospective apprentices. "However, curriculum develop- 
ment efforts began during the summer of 1979. Th£ coordinator has developed a 
related training course for apprentices. This course will involve a textbook * * 
entitled, Work: Pathway to Independence , American Technical Society, 1979; course 
outlines are in the process of being completed. [ 

° When an apprenticeship candidate is identified, the coordinator has an 

I «J 
initial one-to-one conversation with the candidate^ outline the, purpose and ■ 

I « « * 

responsibility of apprenticeship. The coordinator then attempts to identify the 

• * * 

area in which the student would want an apprenticeship and* tries to discern the 
student's degree* of commitment and motivation/ The coordinator then attempts to ^ 
identify a set of prospective firms which might goffer apprenticeship opportunities. 
The telephone directory yellow pages provide a starting place. The city directory 

provides additional ^information on the character of. the firms. Personal visits 

I 

are made to the prospective employer, and, if an emplfcyer expresses an interest, 

V 

the established work processes associated with the relevant occupation are 

discussed. If . the employer expresses further interest in apprenticeship, work 

p 

processes are "negotiated" to account for differences in the way th£ trade may, be 
structured at the firm* The employer, howeVfcr, is tem^nded that apprenticeship 
programs entail a diverse set of work, experiences an|d apprentices cannot be limited 

to singular or low-skill r tasks n , 1 j a " / 

/ f ^ -111 ^ ' 

The Des Moines project h^s not registered any iiew apprenticeship programs in 

nontraditional areas'. One new program was suggested J>ut / upon consultation wdth 

the* BAT monitor, consensus was v reached to withdraw .the proposal. A three to 
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four week turnaround time has been typical in the BAT registration proces^and 
is not regarded as a' problem. Also, technical assistance from BAT has. been , 
adequate and timely. The assistance comes" in facilitating registration, facilita- 
ting meetings with employers or unions, and in providing encouragement about 

apprenticeship within the school district. 

/ - • 

Career development counseling appears limited at the five traditional 
high schools. With, the exception of business and distributive education curricula, 
there are no systematic job development and placement programs in these five high 
schools. Des ttoines Tech is an exception' to this since, fundamentally, it is a 
career-oriented high school. ^ 

However,- the school district maintains a strong counseling staff which 
varies in size according to student enrollments at the different high schools. 
The counselors are all cej:tifie4 in counseling and their positions are full time. 
In the Des Moines Youth Apprenticeship Pro ject,, counselors are only involved 
indirectly. Like the instructors in the schools, the counselors serve as referral 
agents for students interested in apprenticeship. Counselors have been made aware 
of apprenticeship opportunities and have been encouraged to think about the 
relevance and appropriateness of such opportunities for their students. Also, 
counselors' sometimes receive student referrals from the instructors. • * * 

Three^ apprentices who were interviewed during the site visit seemed particu- 
. larly impressed with their • apprenticeship opportunity. They were aware that 
- apprenticeship involved an investment of their time, but they felt that they could 
count on its. paying off ^oveT working lifetime. The students revealed that they 
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were receiving a very broad range of work experiences, that they were working ^> 
within their identified work processes* and beyond, and that their employers were 
good to work with. 

On the employers' side, also, enthusiasm about the project was noted. 
Since Des Moines employers who have participated in the project are basically in 
the " small' employer" class, identifying and training skilled workers "is more 
difficult than for the larger firms. The Youth Apprenticeship Project provides 
a yay for the small employer to make a meaningful investment in training with 
some expectation .that the investment will pay off for the firm. Employees were 
very pleased with the quality of screening in the 'placement of student apprentice 
All four employers interviewed said that the wage subsidy was important in their 
decision to participate in theproject, but not necessarily the dominant factor. 

DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES 

The project coordinator had no involvement in the pre-project planning or 
the proposal for the Des Moines Youth Appreaticeahig Project. Tije Des Moinfes 
project came into being largely because of the experience and interest of the 
BAT monitor,* because of past'Des Moines experience with career and vocational 
programs, and because of some motivated, people within the school district. The 
BAT monitor, Carl Heninger, who had previous project experience with the New 
Orleans Youth Apprenticeship Project, also was aware of Des Moines Independent 
Community School District's experience in career and vocational education areas. 
Consequently, the youth apprenticeship concept seemed an appropriate fit for 
Des, Moines. The Supervisor of Wustrial Education, Vocational, &nd Career 
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Education., the Executive Director of Secondary Education, and the Director 

of Planning and Development in the Des Moines school district structured the 

, proposal and made a commitment to the project on the part of the local school. 

The initial thinking was that (1) the project was timely; (2) it provided oppor- 

tunities for high school seniors in the^five traditional high schools; (3) it 

would co^lement opportunities a^ilable at Des Moines Tech; and (4*) it would { 

provide, a useful mechanism for structuring a coordinated program in which the 

« 

counselors and instructors would becoiae involved in career. an^i vocational place- 
ment activities. None of these initial school system objectives has changed in 
the course of the project. 

Following the appointment of David Billings as project coordinator, the 
, Chamber of Commerce sponsored a breakfast Meeting ^o which area employers were 
invited. The purpose ^of the meeting was to c^pmunicatQ the character of the 
apprenticeship opportunity to the area employers". However, the meeting 'Had a 
small turnout. Consequently, subsequent- contacts with employers have been. on a 
one-to-one basis. 'Also, since the coordinator was appointed after the start of 
the school year, no opportunity was' available to communicate with instructors 
or coui^elors before the start of the school year. Thus, the coordinator went 
to each high school and worked largely on a orie-to-one basis -with the school 
counselors and instructors. M 

In the Des Moines project, no specific target occupations or target 
industries have been identified, but effort has been directed toward targeting 
disadvantaged and female students. While 'the minority population in Des Moines 
(4-5%) is lower than the national average, and not atypical f of 'the state as a 
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whole, .there is* still a clear project interest to identify both minority and 
women apprenticeship applicants. 

' Beyond efforts to involve the Des Moine's Chamber of Commerce and the Iowa 
Association of Manufacturers, the coordinator has developed a professional slide- 
tape material for use in public presentations. The excellent presentation is 
approximately eight minutes long and appropriate for use in public service 'or 
employer organizations, in classrooms yith students,, and for acquainting counselors 
and instructors with the program. 

OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES J 

To understand thi^s section, a preface is in order. The school district 
was not notified of the project award until September 1978, and the project 
coordinator, was hot recruited and on board untSL November^ 1, 1978. By this' time 
the school year was underway, the seniors wei;fe enrolled in structured' curricula 
and no, groundwork about the project had been established with instructors and 
counselors in the schools. Thus, the prograi was handicapped in its start-up? 
Because of this time factor in implementing the project the initial goa±~&f 
placing 50 apprentices in the first year seemed unlikely.' It is now the objective 
of the project to accomplish the goal of 50 apprenticeship registrations by the? * 
end of the coordinator's first year of duty, a goal that very likely will be 
achieved. However, thete are two related problems which will influence the * 
achievement bf the registration goal. One problem involves outreach methods and 
the .other involves relationships yith staff. These two areas primarily involve 
Des Moines Tech. 
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The opportunity • to promote the apprenticeship program and to reach" students 
<' ' f 

depends upon access* to instructors and counselors* At the f i^^raditional high 

schools, access to and cooperation from the instructors .and counselors have been . 

very .positive. Student placements from Hoover and Roosevelt High Schools have 

been limited, but; this is^ accounted for by the fact fchat North High School is 



very academically and college oriented as are the instructors and the counselors. 

. V 
Aqces-s to instructors and to counselors in Hoover and Roosevelt High Schpolp, - 

however, has been easy compared ttf Des- Moines Tech* For reasons, involying tra- 
dition, educational philosophy, and views about the division of labor, there is 
a sense \ot competition between sponsored programs at Des Moines Tech and the 
Youth Apprenticeship Project. 

^This fact is cited here as a matter of record. It is unlikely that this 
situation will interfere with % the achivement of the project goal or, the generation 
of favorable employer and student, reactions to. the project.' VJhat is illustrated, 
howev4r, is the problem of initiating' a program wh'ich has some similarity- with- * 
other institutional programs^when the relative roles and the programmatic balance 
Jtxave toot been carefully delineated. € . \ 

By all parties communicated wfth in the^site visit, the. project coordinator 

> • * 

is viewed as very effective in all aspects of the project. Further, it will be* 

an outstanding accomplishment if this single coordinator can manage all dimensions 

of the project and- place 40 to 50 apprentices in a single calendar year. This 

accomplishment will be particularly significant since reJU^tionships 'with school v 

staff and job opiportunities need to be developed on a one-to-one basis. 

/ 

Linkages with the schools hatve been described previously, but the linkage 
with organized labor needs to be noted. Thus far, no apprentice placements have 
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taken place in a union shop. This is- not* by design- It is just that. .the open- ' 
shop environment of loWa and the orientation towards, sm^ll employers weighs 
against direct linkage with organized l^ibor. The project coordinated has attempted 

to place apprentices in tr.uck mechanic, positions with'new truck dealers. ijowever, 

f* * * " . * 

■i * * * 

most of the dealers are unionized, and their bargaining agreement with the 

Machinist Union Local 254 contains ^an apprenticeship provision. The^ apprentice- 
ship provision is viewed as quite expensive by frhe^mpJLqyers, and implicitly 
acknowledged by organised labor, ' Recently, the Machinists' Union has agreed to 
waive certain starting wage "rate provisions for high school seniors placed as 
apprentices in the dealers' shdps. The arrangement between the union and "the 
project remains to be tested, but there is ev^ry reason to believe t'fiat this is- . 
a good faith offer which will encourage the apprenticeship concept and identify 
prospective union members. " * 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS " " * 

On the basis of' the site visit, the Des Moines project appears to be very' 
sound in ter^s of school district support, employer- and student support*, placement 

accomplishments, programmatic momentum, and relevance to the Des Moines 4ducationaT\ 

i - * 

setting. There remain several questions or issues, however,- which witl influence 
the future of the project in Des Moines. ■ ' 4 

^irst, enrollments in the high schools have been declining steadily. There" 
is now a concern within the school board regarding the need for -closing down one 
of the Des Moines high schools. A recommendation has been made, to the* school 
board to nove Des Moines Tech to the North High School site since North High is ■ 
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operating at for below fifty percent of its enrollment capacity. The closing 

and transfer issue has been ^red publicly in, the Pes Moiri^g Tribune* The -debate 

~ ^ 

is likely to focus around the merits and role of neighborhood schbols and about 
the specific role" and location fo/ Des Moines Tech. The issues are very politi- 
cal. An alternative proposals to moving Des Moines Tech would be* to cluster 
varip*^ vocational curricula among ^the remaining five high schools. The different 
higb sfdfotfls would, hence, specialize in particular career and vocational fields.' 
Under /either this proposal or the proposal currently before the school 'board, the 
basic role of Des Moines Tech is likely to be altered substantively. Such an 
alteration in Des Moines Tech.'s traditional role is likely, under any'circum- 
stances, to require a new approach to both cooperative education and apprenticeship 
type programs. The Des Moines Youth Apprenticeship Project will provide the 

/ 

Superintendent of Schools and the school board with the opportunity to examine, - 
an alternative model in the school-to-work concept; 

Beyond this, there is a question of how many career, ' vocational , and job 
development type programs the school district requires* Also, what are the 
threshholds for developing employment opportunities for high school students? • 
Equally important, does apprenticeship provide a significantly novel' opportunity 
for high school students? It appears that all of these questions will be 
approached and dealt with. Jby the Des Moines school district over the next six to 
nine months. Also, there are indications that a commitment will be made to 
examine closely the future potential of programs like the Youth Apprenticeship 
P.roject* . . , , , 
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SITE VISIT REPORT ON THE 

'* *■ - 

/ * NEW JERSEY YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 

. - 

INTRODUCTION . • \ 

\ < * a 

The following report presents the findings of a site visit conducted at the 
statewide New Jersey Youth Apprenticeship "Project in New Jersey, on August 27-30, 
197^ Discussion areas ^in this site visit report are covered under separate " 
Section headings as follows: ' . ^ 

« # # ' "Local context t e.g., the general operational environment of 

the apprenticeship-school linkage^ciemonstration; > • 4 

Administrative information ^ e.g.,' project staffing , * BAT ^ 

coordination, school system relationships and staff 

supervision; 

• Program activities , e.g., apprenticeship program registra- 
tions, individual apprentice registrations, job development, * 

, r ' student recruitment and project performance to date; 

• Developmental strategies , e.g., approaches and materials k 
used to promote and continue the project in relation to 
locals schools , employers, and the community as a whole; - ■ 

Operational experiences , e.g.,' areas in which specific 
problems have £een encountered in project activities, 
including start-up difficulties, school and employer 
reactions to the project; and, 



Other observations^ e.g., evaluations regarding the- general 
f * achievements' and possible issues in relation to project 
V i r ^ , Concepts and implementation. 4 «« ' — 



, These topic areas are discussed, in detail in each of the following sections 
of this site visit reports f 
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LOCAL CONTEXT 

Jf . 

With a population of 7,349,000 New Jersey ranks eighth in population of all 

* < 
of .the states of the Union while ranking forty-sixth in total land area. 

Politically, the state is divided ivotc/21 counties and 610 individual school 
districts. All of the New Jersey schools operate ujider strong county educational 
systems * , * 

The FY 1979 secondary school enrollment of 455,000 was distributed amon£ 
303 comprehensive high schools and 42 vocational-technical (vo-£ech) high schools, 
Of the total secondary school enrollment, 179,863 (40%) .were enrolled in vo-tech 
courses. Of those students enrolled in vo-tech courses in the New Jersey secondary 
schools, 50 percent were enrolled in Business and Office Occupations, 30 percent 
^in Trade, Industrial and Technical Occupations, and the remaijiing 12 percent were 
distributed among Agriculture, Distributive Education, Health, and <Jircupational 
Home Economics. 

Cooperative education (co-op) programs exist in Agriculture (7), Distributive 

x < ' 

Education (210)*, Health (14), Home Economics (51), Office Occupations (214), and 

^Indu&tiMal Education (330). In total, including 33 Work Experience and Career 

Education Programs, there were 859 co-op programs top FY 1978 involving 17,418 

students who worked 11,372,973 hours during the school year and earned $29,099,664 

while earning academic credits required for graduation. The Cooperative Industrial 

Education (CIE) programs involved 7,395 students (79% male)* in 4,756,872 hours 

of work for which they earned $12,6 01,399. • n 

In the field of vocational education in New Tersey. there are three "~ 

distinctive categories of schools. The different types of sfchools are: 
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• Full-time county vocational schools; $ 

• '"Shared- time county area vocational-technical schools; and, ^ 

• ^ Area vocational* schools -administered by independent boards 

v - . , * 

The majority .of area vo-techs are a part of the* county school system and, ' 

as such, are supported by county school taxes and by state aid funds which include 
Fedetal aid under the VocationaJ^-Emication Adts. FY 1978 state financing of 
vo-tech education (as derived from both state and Federal sources) ' totaled $100 
million in general aid, plus $7 million for special grants. The Vocational- 
Education and Career Preparation Division of the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, while "having suffered a considerable staff reduction in the past few -years, 
is currently staffed adequately. There is a strong relationship 'between the 
state office and the county vo-tech systems.' Meetings' are held regularly between 
state and local administrators. • 

* - » 

The New Jersey Youth Apprenticeship Project staff has the cooperative sup- 
P °^° f the D i vi8ion ' s Directory Apprentice Training-. The staff member assigned 
to that position controls the linkage^ to apprentice coordinators in the county 
vocational schools. Indeed, the Director of Apprentice ' Training runs a tightly 
controlled operation as an equal partner with BAT in the conduct and promotion 
of apprenticeship training in New Jersey. To promote apprenticeship throughout 
the state, the New Jersey Department of Education has developed an operational 
guide entitled, Apprenticeship Program Coordinator's Manual . Consequently, the ' 
project's lines of communication and coordination to s^te agencies are good and 
operational. Also, there is a good relationship between the apprentice coor- 
dinators in the schools' and the BAT field representatives. BAT and" the school 
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system personnel use common f forms and are equipped equally to work out new 
apprenticeship programs in their areas. This BAT-vocational education relation- 
ship in the arena of apprenticeship has existed since 1936. Over the years the 
cooperative arrangement has generated excellent labor-industry-education rela- 
tions and stimulated apprenticeship in. New Jersey (nbw ranks ninth nationally). 

Labor, industry, icnd education are represented on the advisory committee 
for the' New Jersey Tduth'l'pprenticeship Project. In the course of ^he first two 
'meetings of the committee, there have been no' indications of issues which would 
be detrimental to the project. , 

New Jersey is heavily industrialized. It is a major manufacturitig center 
with a heavy demand for skilled craf tspersons and service personnel—a prime 
prospect for the expansion of apprenticeship* For example, approximately -27 • 
f percent of the total number- of employees in nonagricultural establishments in 
1977 were engaged at manufacturing firms. An assessment of employment oppor- 
tunities, 1978-82, 'prepared by'„ state agencies ±A New Jersey, provides a measure 
of ^employiiient 'supply by occupational categories and also provides projected 
annual labor market demand and vocational education output supply data. This 
report projects an annual demand for 43,430 workers in trade and industrial 
occupations between 1979and 1982. For the same time period, it is estimated 
that the annual output from vocational education in these same occupations will 
average about 19,100. * 
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AEM INISTRAT IVE INFORMATION 

The New Jersey Department of Education, Division of Vocational-Education 

\ 

and Career Preparation is the contractor for the New Jersey Youth Apprenticeship 
Project.' Dr. William Wenzel, Assistant Commissioner for' Vocational Education, 
is the responsible official* Hpwe"\f!?r, operating" authority has been delegated 
down the line for contract administration* There are no subcontracts far admin- 
is tration^of the project.^ Further, the project contract with the New Jersey 
Department of Education does not include funds for wage stipends to employers 
who participate in the project. Thus, in the New Jersey ^oyth Apprenticeship 
Project there are no direct, financial incentives provided to employers who ' 
decide to hire students for apprenticeship positions. 

As previously noted, there is extensive experience' in education," training, 
and Apprenticeship 'within the several bureaus of the division, and especially 
within, the Bureau of Occupational Education. Jhis experience has been heavy in 
the area of cooperative industrial education and in apprenticeship. Also, there 
exists a wealth of experience and success in labor and industry relationships. 

The organizational structure and lines of authority for the New Jersey 
Youth Apprenticeship Project are presented in Chart 1, following. 
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Chart I 

NEW JERSEY STATEWIDE YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 
^ry Administrative Network 



Asst. Conua/Voc. Ed 
- William Wenzel 



Dep. Asst. Commissioner 
Harold Seltzer 



Director- Bureau 
* <5f Occupational 
Programs 
Joan Birchen all 



Director-Coop 
Vocational Ed 



Dir ecto r-Appr antic e 
Training 
Andy Boyko 



Director-Vocational 
Industrial Educ* 
Dick Van Gulik 



Supervisor-CIS 
Wes Pfeiffer 



BAT 
Washington 
DOL 



BAT 

Regional Office 

NYC 



BAT 

St* Dir* Apprenticeship 
Frank King 
ATRs Newark 



Coordinator 
__| Tooth Apprenticeship 
Project 
Pat Peacock-Miller 



BAT-ATRs 
New Brunswick 



Proj* Monitor 



r 



BAT-ATRS 
Trenton 



Paper Flow & 
Technical Assistance* 



Vocational School 
or 

Comprehensive H.s. 

CXI Coordinator 
Apprentice Coord* 



♦Both BAT and the NJ Dept. of Educ* use cosbj 
a joint agreement regarding apprenticeship^ 



forms because of 



Employers 



Apprentices 
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The project operates with a minimal staff. However, there is -cooperative 

> 

support from other , prof essional members of the Bureau of Occupational Programs. 
The assigned project staff is as follows; 

• Project Coordinator - .Patricia Peacock-Miller 

• Secretary - Gail Kessler 
M^jor support for the project staff is provided by: 

• Richard Van Gulick, Director of Vocational Industrial Education. 

• Wes Pfeiffer, Supervisor of Cooperative Education, who provides 
the linkage with the CIE ■ coordinators in the schools. 



Andy Boyko, Director of Apprentice Training, who provides the 
linkage with the apprentice coordinators in the counties. 



EMC 



In addition, the project has used, under an agreement, two chapters of the 

Senior Corps of^Retired Executives KSC0RE)\in Monmouth and Camden counties. 

1 \ ' 

SCORE members have provided field activity support in the development and analysis 

of potential employer worksites for the apprenticeship-school linkagd project. . 

The pace of the project activities is monitored and evaluated regularly by 

the staff ♦ , A master log and a diary are maintained, and the BAT project monitor 

is provided with duplicate data on a regular basis. These data are supplemented 

with a comprehensive monthly report prepared b^ the Youth Apprenticeship Project 

coordinator and sent to BAT. * 

* 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES * ' ' 

Table 1, following, presents the employment areas for students who had been 
registered as apprentices through the* project as of/ August 31,'l979. In addition 

to*the 110 registered apprentices shown in Table 1, 10&- individual apprenticeship 

.... • S i 

registration applications, at the time of the site visit, were in process at BAT. 

\ - 

- A ., ; . , 

* in • - 
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.Officially, the project had reached 28, percent of its registration goal of 400 by 
the end of A\igust. If these individual apprenticeship registration applications 
at BAT are all accepted-, the number of registered apprentices is 55 percent of 
the project goal. This registration performance in the project represents fairly 
substantial progress over an operating period, which, effectively, has been only ■ 
eight months. , 

, *Table 1 * 

' • ' % AREAS OF STfjDENT EMPLOYMENT* « , " 

Number^bf Percent of 
Occupations ' Students \J Students 



Machinist ' 34 T , 32 ^ 

Auto Mechanic • 10 ,9 ' 

Tool and D^e Maker % 10 * 9 

Carpenter 7 * g 

Electrician - 5 4 * 

t Plumber 5 44 * ^ • 

Diesel Mechanic 4 

r Auto Body Repairer 3 3 

Other _31 < _29 # „ ' 

Tota^ 110 ' * 100% 

r *As of August 31, '1979' . . 

For the most part, training facilities for student apprentices Ifave been 
generated within the boundaries of the school ^districts served. However /in a 
few cases, establishments in adjacent counties have been used .in, order to match 
student interest f with employer needs. In no case are travel distances prohibitive. 
The state s requirement that CIE coordinators visit trainees at the job site 
twice per mojith-tends to mitigate against remote locations for the student appren- 

ft * - * • 

tices. . 
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Apprenticeship^ information and '^Ff^^^P^ 11 ^ inf option are 'provided 
by the Bureau of bccupational Program^ afe^^^^^^taff through the CIE an^ 
apprentice coordinators. Student recoiitmer^^^ientation, and selection is 
-also a responsibility of the CIE coordinators and the apprentice coordinators. 
In the vo-tech r schools, vocational counselors also participate in the recruitment 
and .selection activity. HJR/ever, in the comprehensive high schools, -counselor 
participation in the recruitment and selection of student apprentices is minimal. 
Therefore, the CIE 'coordinators do most of the student recruiting for the project 
in the comprehensive high schools. r « ' 

* At ^the time of the site visit, there were 87 employers participating in the 
project.. At a later date, however, data were, provided which; listed 117 partici- 
pating ffrms for the 1979-80 school year. Of. these 417 firm^, eighty firms had 
work forces of less^than '25 employees and ofyy twelve of the 'firms employed 100 
employees or more. The three largest employers participating .in the project had 
work, forces of 1,000, 850, and 800 employees, .respectively. Most of the 117 
firms participating in the project fall into the 6-10 employee' category. Employers 
of the apprentices are located in 19 of the 21 counties' of ^the state; the only^ 
counties not represented with employers are Cape May County and Atlantic^ County. 
Because there are no wage subsidies for employers, few apprenticeship terminations 
are anticipated in the project. There have been e few terminations of student 
apprentices prior to high school graduation. HoweVer, in each known instance, 
fhe termination seemed justified. * * * 

Instructional, staff for the project participants is 'composed of CIE coor- 
dinators who conduct a coordinating class for one. period per day. There has 
been little curriculum development related specif ically 'to the project. Use is 
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being. macte of available material developed for apprentice-delated instruction, 
as well as the specific basic units developed previously for use in the 'co-op 
coordination "classes . The Project M-anager has stimulated curriculum revision 
in such areas as b«J.ue-print reading safety and industrial math. 

• f 

The design activity for the on-the-job training (OJT) in each of • the 
apprenticeship work processes has been worked out by BAT Apprenticeship and 
Training Representatives (ATRs), CIE coordinators and apprentice coordinators 
from the schools. SCORE personnel also have participated in this design activity 
Most of the project apprentices are registered in traditional occupational areas 
^foV which standards have-been prepared. Thus, the chore of relating and/or. / 
modifying work processes in an apprenticeship program for a new employer" is not 
particularly, difficult 'or complex. Evaluations of the worksites are done by the 
local ATRs, county apprentice coordinators, and/ ( or the project staff. As indi- 
cated previously, CIE coordinators are retired to visit each student's worksite 
at a minimum of once every* two weeks. v ' 

The traditional BAT/State Department of Education relationship exists for' 
this project and project staff relations with' BAT are excellent. Either BAT or 
the appropriate personnel in the educational network may generate the paperwork 
needed for approval and registration of an apprenticeship program. For the most 
part, the paperwork" is developed by the CIE coordinators or the apprentice 
coordinators and— until recently—was transmitted to .the appropriate local BAT 
ATR for review and approval. If approved by the ATR and th^BAT offices in 
Newark, the paperwork was started through the BAT line to New York and Washington. 
However, if data submitted to the BAT ATR in the original package were found to 
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be incomplete, e.g., an 'incomplete wage schedule or a missing Diptionary of" 
Occupational Titles (DOT) number, the application package could and did sit -for 
mojiths. %^ 

In 'August -of 1979, a joint BAT/Youth Apprenticeship Project decision was 
made that all complete^ packages would be submitted to BAT through the* Office of 
the Youth Apprenticeship Project. Also, .it was decided that the project coordi- 
nator would assume -the responsibility for securing fill-ins for any incomplete 
data and for modifying any inaccurate data in the application package. BAT-Newark 
'psponded that it would take 5-6 weeks to register a new program from the time 
gf ^submission of the pabkage to the filing of the data with the State and National 
Apprenticeship Reporting System (SNAPS) in Washington, D.C. The project, however, 
suggests a longer time f^ame in the registration process. 

BAT ATRs h,ave provided technical assistance to the project through partici- 
pation in meetings with CIE coordinators. The technical assistance provided to 
, the CIE coordinator has involved explaining apprenticeship registration procedures, 
fonn requirements, and so forth. Apprentice coordinators in the counties have 
tfteir Apprenticeship Program Coordinators Manual which was mentioned previously. 
Both apprentice coordinators and CIE coordinators strive for quality in the 
development of new worksites.' Consequently, the quality of the placements and 
- the CUT opportunities provided for the students are excellent. Student-learner 
apprentices (the term used by project and BAT'staff to differentiate the' student 
apprentices from other apprentices) ate enthusiastic about the program. It is 
likely, therefore, that the apprentices who have been registered thtough the 
project will turn put to be real promoters of the school linkage approach to 
apprenticeship. * ' 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES . * 

• - The project proposal for the New Jersey Youth Apprenticeship Project was 
deye^oped by Mr. Van Gulick. A£ a joint development activity through a committee 
of the Bureau. of Occupational' Programs, CIE, apprenticeship, and cooperative 

" * • - m • 

education staff were involved in the preparation of the proposal 0 . Because of 

personnel and civil service -procurement requirements in New. Jersey, the present 

project straff was not appointed. Until four months after project funding. * 

Initial activities in the project focused on knowledge developmeitsessions* 
Jfc - 

with CIE coordinator groups, school administrators, school counselors, etc. 

There has been little problem in pargeting occupations and' industries-, although 

contract language specified that priority would be given to health and energy- . 

related occupations. Beyond that, CIE coordinators hav£ been responsible for' * 
^identifying apprenticeable occupations in their area establishments and for 

placing CIE students in these areas — an exteiJfc^or^of the usual activity of the 
.•CIE coordinators. ' 

Coordinators and counselors have been apprised *of trhe need -to expand the ' 

i 

placement of 'women in non-traditional jobs for women and to involve disadvantaged 
students in the project. No quotas have been set. However, It appears that 
minority enrollment efforts have been rebuffed partly because of the relatively * 
low initial wage in the graduated wage scales for student-learner apprentices. 
Because of, this factor/ some targeted students a;re reported to have opted for 
jobs that pay higher initial wages, even though there is little future in these 
jobs. Project personnel are striving tq develop a workable strategy to expand 
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the project's female, minority, and disadvantaged enrollments for the 1979-80 • • 

. - r ) 

school yeaV. ' . ( v < 

Promotional strategies have included the preparation of informational 

' * ' 

brochures for distribution in the high schools and for use as handouts on speaking 
engagements before, trade association or educational association groups, Hdwevter, 
outreach efforts for students have been minimal. ' X Inst;ead, CIE coordinators mostly 
de<al with students who apply'to participate in the CIE programs. This area will 
need beefing up if more females, minorities, and disadvantaged students are to be 
recruited. In this regard also, the relationship with school counseling '^feonnel 
appears to be quite low key, resulting -in minimal referral of other students who 
might be interested in apprenticeship. * ^ ' 

Since the project proposal was built upon the linkage with the CIE 
coordinators, the scope of the project has been restricted to *hosfe secondary 
schools with CIE programs. However, schools meeting this CIE program criterion 
are available in all of the counties of the state; Currently, 77 school^ out of 
a total of 275 eligible schools are participating in the project. ( To 4 stimulate 
involvement of CIE coordinators and school administrators, certificates of 
apprenticeship registration for the 'students have been channeled through ^the 
.school administrators. /Also, certificates of appreciation* have been provided to 
the scjiool superintendents and principals. " . * 

Employer contacts began by CIE coordinators calling those employers who 
already were participating in a CIE cojop and had apprent^ceable occupations at 
their firms^. Thus, the first students to participate in the project were those 
already involved in a CIE co-op. Establishing apprenticeship programs with these * 
employers merely involved beefing up the work process schedule, developing a . 
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progressive wage schedule,, and convincing the employer of the advantage of the 
formal apprenticeship system. Many CIE coordinators have considered /the 
apprenticeship linkage as "frosting on the cake" for their co-op activities. 

-Because of a New Jersey, Department of Education policy relating to advisory 
groups and the criteria and procedures for their selection, the development of an 
% advisory committee for the project was slow* The first meeting of the project's 
advisory committee was held in-July of 1979 (the project was approved in September 
1978). The committee now is active and functional (good participation in the 
August meeting) and, its membership soon will develop an agenda to attack problems 
and give direction to the project. Personal visits with advisory committee 
members indicated that' well-qualified individuals (male, female, and minprity) ' 
have been selected^ the knowledge of and interest" in the project is high, and 
the members are supportive, of the projfect effort, whether they represent labor, ' 
a % management , or education. 



OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES 



/ Start-up was slpw in the New Jersey Youth Apprenticeship Project. For 
example, although the project was" approved and funded in September 1978, the 
project's coordinator was not on board until January of 1979. Also, project 
activity did not N really b^gin until the middle of the school year when students 
had already begun their second semester classes. Consequently, only existing 
CIE co-op students in apprenticeable occupation slots were potential student- 
learner apprentices ^because their school schedules provided for the necessary 
work release time. This scheduling factor limited initial progress in the 
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project, but— for the 1979-80 school year — the problem has been eliminated. Class 
of 1980 students -are now being placed fot their senior year^ The processing load 
in September of 1979, however, will be heavy. , 

Another serious start-nip problem was the time lapse to initiate the CIE 
coordinators into the apprenticeship circle and to involve them with the heretofore 
unknown BAT paperwork and procedures. The necessary training for such an activity 
had not been thoroughly pre-planned, hence the need for reruns and correction of 
incomplete forms. Future projects should include early BAT involvement in training 
programs for individuals recruited to participate in the BAT style activity. 
» Further, the problem was. exacerbated by the fact that the CIE coordinators were 
taking on this ^additional assignment on a noncompensated basis. 

The project coordinator is well versed in details of apprenticeship and has* 
the respect of the New Jersey BAT personnel. *As an observer at a joint meeting 
of the ten-person BAT staff with the project coordinator, this field investigator 
was impressed by the mutual respect exhibited by the participants for the role 
that each plays in the proje^f:. It was a problem solving session that ended on a 
positive note. ^ N • r ^ 

Linkages between the schools and industry are excellent. The overall CIE 
program is well accented throughout the state. However, the competence of the 
CIE coordinators in working with the add-on element of the Youth Apprenticeship 
Project activity Varies considerably depending upon how the different CIE 
coordinators view their roles in the project. 1 Most CIE coordinators, however, 
view the apprenticeship-school linkage effort as another opportunity to provide 
meaningful co-op jobs to students in their ongoing program. Their excellent 
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rapport with industry in their districts makes possible the entree needed to sell 
the apprenticeship-school linkage concept. The apprentice coordinators, however, 
tend to maintain a better relationship with labor than lloThe CIE coordinators. 

Whether initiated by apprentice coordinators or CIE coordinators, once a 
youth apprenticeship slot has been established, there appears to be universal 
appreciation of the concept by the student-learner apprentice, the employer- 
supervisor, the school personnel, and the coordinator who firmed up the linkage. 
For ^example, contacts with all elements of such a linkage in. the City of 
Cinnaminson produced responses of extreme satisfaction with the results of the 
process and the expression of the hope that the concept can be expanded in the 
future. In this instance, the CIE coordinator truly knows his role in the Youth 
Apprenticeship Project activity, has mastered the BAT paperwork process, and 
has placed a number of students in top-flight apprenticeships at establishments 
within the CIE fold, but not previously involved iti apprenticeship. 

Most of the student apprentice placements have been made in establishments 
that are not organized. However, representatives of organized labor participating 
on the project advisory committee are supportive of the effort. Organized labor 
members on the committee 'have not publicly endorsed the program, nor have they 
publicly opposed it. 

* 

Program registration has suffered from the time frame problem. Students, 
coordinators, and employers are confused by the months of delay between "the 
sale' and 'the delivery^of the product." Analysis of the delay suggests that the 
"fault" lies equally between project staff and BAT staff. However, as both sides 
improve their understanding of their joint roles, and" as field personnel sharpen 
their competence in providi^ precise data, the time lapse in the registration 
process should be* shortened considerably. 
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Project strength can be identified as the availability of a lkrge number of 
apprentice coordinators and CIE coordinators in the schools. Thus, a workforce 
is available to promote and consummate the school-apprenticesfcip linkage in an 
arena of business-industry attuned to cooperative-education. Also, given the w 
historical relationship between BAT. and the New Jersey Department of Education as 
equal partners in the approval and registration process, it appears that all of 
the elements of the project are in place for a rapidly expanding program. However 
one of these strengths, i.e., the CIE coordinator linkage, is a potential weakness 
unless it is efficiently and effectively utilized. The CIE coordinator group 
must continue to improve its interest and competence in the process of registering 
apprenticeship programs and apprentices. To do so requires some form of motivation 
and recognition^ for their contributions coupled with an organized training program 

Another apparent weakness in the project saems to be the minimal staff commitment. 

.<. 

to the overall promotion and development 8f the CIE coordinator-apprenticeship 

• 4 

a* 

linkage concept. Additional project field staff to' work directly with the CIE 
coordinators might overcome some of the problems that have ' hampered the project. 

i^THER OBSERVATIONS ? 

v 

There exists an undercurrent of H turf smanship" that never quite reaches the 

surface i.n the New Jersey Apprenticeship Project. There-have been long-standing 

relationships between BAT ATRs and the apprentice coordinators of the county 

schools in' dealing with the ongoing apprenticeship program in New Jersey., Now, 

however there are new entrants into\the field — the CIE coordinators who are just 

learning how to participate in the process. No, problem exists, oi 'course, where ° 

one person is both a CIE coordinator^and an apprenticeship coordinator but .the 

- * . I " 
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t 

comprehensive high school newcomer to the apprenticeship arena does not always 

get compassionate help from the "old hands Accordingly, some CIE coordinators 

must learn it *the hard way M with paper bucked back to "dot \he T i T and cross the 



t *. t « 



Result — extended time lapse; 



"Also, while the project is currently short of meeting its goal of .400 
5 registered apprentices, it is picking up speed and making good progress. The 
e potential now exists to meet the goal of 400 registered apprentices within a year 
from the time that the project staff was installed* However, extra effort will * 
be required to reach a meaningful mix of female, minority, and disadvantaged 
students in the project. For what has been done to date, the project participants * 
seem to be well satisfied, and the- viability of the apprenticeship-school linkage 
concept has been accepted by the schools and industry. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT ON THE 
RHODE ISLAND YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 



INTRODUCTION * / 

The following report presents the findings of a site visit conducted at the 

r * 

statewide Rhode Island Youth Apprenticeship Project in Providence, Rhode Island, 
on August 13-16, 1979. Discussion areas in this site visit report are covered 
under separate section headings as follows: 

• Xocal context , e.g., the general operational environment 
of the apprenticfeship-school linkage demonstration; 

• Administrative information , e'.g., project staffing, BAT/SAC 
coordination, school system relationships, arid staff 
supervision; « % , 

• Program activities , e.g., apprenticeship program registrations, 
individual apprentice registrations, 'job- development , student 

• repruitment and project performancB~to date; s 

• .» 

• Developmental strategies , e.g.., approaches and materials 

- used to promote and' continue the project in relation to local 
schools, employers, and the^commimity as a wh%le; ^ * 

• Operational -gageViences /e.g. , areas in which specific problems 
have been encountered in project activities, including start-up 
difficulties, ^school anii employer reactions to the project; and,/ ' ^ 

• Other observations , e.g., evaluations regarding the gerferal * * 
achievements and possible issues in relation to project 

concepts and -implementation. ^ 

» * * 

\ These topic areas are discussed in detail* in each of the following 7 sections 
of this site visit report. ^ ^ 
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LOCAL CONTEXT ' - 

The Rhode Island Youth Apprenticeship Project, was designed to promote, 
develop, and expand apprenticeship-school linkages throughout the State of Rhode 
Island. With a total land area of 1,058 square miles, the smallest of any state, 
Rhode Island had a population of 949,723 as recorded in the -1970 census. -The 
current estimate of the population for the state is 946,725. Rhode Island consists 
of five counties: Bristol, Kent, Newport, Washington and Providence, the largest 
being^ Providence 'County with a population of 580,261. The state capital, 
Providence, had a population of 179,213 in 1970. The three next largest cities 
'and their., populations are: Warwick with 83,694; Pawtucket w£th 76 ,984; and 
Cranston with 73,037.' The Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket. SMSA had a population of 
921,544 in 1970. Census data for" 1970 also indicated that 96 .6 pe'rcent of the 
population 'was white*, 2.7 percent black, 0..7 percent Spanish surname, and 0.7 ' 
percent- in the "other' category. Education levels of the population were: 17.3 
percent less than 8 years; 46.4 percent high school graduate; and 9.4 percent 
college graduate. 

In 1978 the Rhode. Island -labor force averaged 433,000 with a total unemploy- 
ment rate of 6.7 percent. The labor force is estimated to grow to around 450,000 
in FY 1980, a gain , of 3.9 percent. A review of industry characteristics indicates 
that manufacturing accounts for 33 percent of wage and salary employment compared 
to a national rate of 24 percent... A growth 'rate of 1.8 percent is .projected in 
the manufacturing area from 1978 to 1980. On* the other hand, wage and salary 
employment in the construction- area (currently at 3.7 percent) is expected to 
experience a slight decline.' 



\ 
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Chart 1, following, indicates the distribution of wage and salary employment 
in Rhode Island by employment sectors. Note that the grapjiline is based on 1977 
average data. • 

Chart 1 i * 



DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WAGE & SALARY 
Employment ik Rhode Island . . . 1977* 




OWTOTM.HOW HmmmjormmoFtnjn—tm avwuqc 



Tabde 1, following / provides the number of employees involved in the several 
employment sectors in 1978. Manufacturing Employment as a whole accounted for 
3f7,800 employees and non-manufacturing em pigment ac court ted for 26 2 , 8^0 employees, 



J|7,800 



er|c' 
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Table 1 



RHODE ISLAND ESTABLISHMENT EMPLOYMENT 
CALENDAR YEAR 1978 



(Io ^thousands) 



s 

f 

8 
9 



« 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


mit.GUlCUL'lUy-.L W/GE & SALARIED SWPLOYMBMT 


376.8 


372.8 


382.4 


395.0 


IWAJPACTbTAMG EMPIiOYHENT 


,129.2 


127.2 


130.1 


134.5 


Tood and Kindred Product • 


3.7 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


Textiles 


12.4 


12.4 


12.7 


12.7 


Apparel i 


3.8 


, 4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


Ruober< &.*Klsc. Plastics Products 


7.3 


6.5 


7.3 


7.4 


Prlaary Metal Industry 


6.6 


6.3 


6.5 


6.8 


Fabricated Metal- Products 


9.7 


9.6 


9.9 


9.9 


Machinery (exc« electrical) , 


9.1 


9.0 


9.2 


9.2 


Electrical Machinery 


11.2 


11.1 


9.7 


U.7 


Transportation Equipment*** ' 
^ Instruments 
Jjeweiry 


6.5 


6.3 


6.5 


6.4 


5.3 


5.2 


5.0 


4.9 


30.5 


30.3 


31.7 


32.6 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


5.0 


4.9 


5.4 


'5.8 


AJ1 Other Manufacturing 


18.1 


18.1 


18.6 


19.3 


I»H-t<.\jaj?AClURIl« BIPIAYflgNT 


247.6 


245. 6 V 


252.3 


260.5 


Contract* Construction . 


10.4 


9.6 


10.2 


13.3 


Trans., Coon. 1 Public Utilities 


12.7 


12.7 


13.1 


13.0 


Wholesale It Retail Trade 


75.7 


74.3 


76.5 


78.4 


Finance/ Insurance & Real Estate 


19.2 


19.2 


19.4 


19.6 


Service, except domestic 


70.4 


' 70.6 


72,6 


75.4 


Government 


59.2 


59. 2» 


60.5 


60/8 


NOT INCLUDED IH ABOVE: 










Self-employed, Farm k Other 


27.9 


27.7 


29.3 


30.2 


Labor Disputes 


0.0 


0.0 


- 2.0 


0.4 



May June July 
399.2 ; 403.2 400.7 
135.0 136 




Annual 



264.2 267.2 266.8 268.1 



14.1 
13.2 
79.5 
19.8 
76.1 
61.5 



31.1 
0.4 



.* Labor Dispute* 
** A count of jobs by place of work* 

*** Prior tc 1972, Transportation Equipment included in All Other Manufacturing* 
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ERLC 



14.9 

13.5 
80.6 . 
20.0 i 
76.2* 
62.0 



30.9 
0.6 



15.4 
13.5 
80.7 
20.1 
76.8 
60.3 



31.5 
0.0 



15.6 
13.5 
81.3 
20.0 
76.7 
61.0 



30.9 
0.1 



'Sept, 


Oct. 


Nov. 

1 


Dec 4 


Average 


409.9 


410.0" 


409.6 


408.3 


397.8 






HQ 7 


117 Q 
1J/.0 


135.0 


*3.8 


3 8 


3 0, 


i ft 




nil 


13.1 


13 2 


1 J. 1 


19 & 


4!r 


4.0 


4 i 


J. * 


J 1 


7!o 


7.4 


7.5 


7.3 *. 


. 7.2 


,7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


6.8 


10.0 


10 1 


10 2 
au • *> 


in 9 


Q Q 


9M 


9.6 


9.7 


9.8 


9.3 


112.2 


12.3 


12.3 


12.3 


11.7 


6.1 


6.1 


6.1 


fi 2 

U • 4> 




5.4 


5.5 


5.5 


5.4 


S.3 


34.4 


34.6 


34.0' 


32.8 


w 32.9 


6.3 


6.4 


6.1 


5.8 


5.7 


20.2 


20.1 


20.0 


19.9' 


19.4 


270.9 


269.9 


269.9 


270.5 


262. B 


1*5.7 


15.8 


15.9 


15.3 


13.9 


13.5 


13.6 


13.6 


13.6 


13.3 


82.2 


81^ 


82.5 


84.1 


79.7 


20.1 


20.1 


20.1 


20.2 


19.B 


78.2 


78.1 


77.2 


76.4 


7S.4 


61.2 


61.1 


60.6 


60.9 


60.7 


30.0 


29.5 


29.5 


29.6 


29.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 
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The degree of labor organization in Rhode Island ^ries considerably among 
the several different employment sectors. / The highest degree of . unionization, 
of course, exists in the construction industry. Also, manufacturing employees are 
tfighly organized at the very large firms, but unions are almost nonexistent in. 
the smaller firms. 

In the context of public education, the state is divided into forty autono- 

\ 

mous^school districts that operate 277 elementary schodls and 6 7 secondary schools. 
There are nine area vocational-technical facilities that serve students on a 
regional or statewide basis, six of which have co-op coordinators on the staff. 
Total enrollment in the public schools for FY 1978 was 160,378 with 74,885 of the 
pupils enrolled in secondary schools. Many of the secondary schools are identi- 
fied as comprehensive high schools. However, for the most part, students who >^ 
enroll in vocational trade, industrial, or technical courses attend area voca- 
tional-technical facilities for such courses and take their regular academic 
program at their home high schools. 

Statewide there were 25,042 students enrolled in vocational programs in FY 
1978. Of this group approximately 3,000 were enrolled in cooperative education 
(co-op) programs. Co-op programs are .operational in the nine vocational centers 
of- Rhode Island as well as in some fifty of the comprehensive highx^chools % 
Eight of the area vocational-technical schools operate either on a regional 
basis or in conjunction with a comprehensive high school.' They are heavily 
supported by state and Federal funds. Accordingly, close coordination and 
communication Racists between the centers, thcr high schools, and the state agencies. 
The ninth vocational-technical facility, the Davis Vo-Tech Center, is operated 
directly by the state and provides the full range of high School vocational 
education courses. , 
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Faculties of the comprehensive high schools and voc^ional technical 
facilities are highly organized into bargaining units. State f inancing^for 

vocational education for FY 1978 was as follows: 

x .4 " 

* State and Local Funds - $19,342,500 ' 
Federal Funds - 2^,6 50,000 

Total $21,992,300 

i 

V 

A number of youth employment and career development programs are operational 
* concurrently in the state. Most notable would fce the CETA activities under the 
Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 for both in-schOol youth and 
out-of-school youth. Two CETA prime sponsors exist, one for the major Providence 
"metropolitan area and the other for Balance of State. Similarly, an Opportunities 
Industrialization Center has been estabflfched* in Providence. • - , 

There is a history 'of industry-labor-education collaboration in the project 
a^ea which is stimulated by the Rhode Island Department of Education's Bureau of 
Vocational-Technical Education and exemplified by the Rhode Island InSustry- 
Education-Labor Council established tp foster such collaboration. Organized 
labor has been supportive of both apprenticeship and vocational' education in the, 
state and participates fully on vocational advisory councils at state and local 
levels . • . 

ATM INISTRATIVE INFORMATION ) 

The contractor for the Youth Apprenticeship Project is the Rhode Island 
Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education, a state agency. 
To manage the^ project a subcontract was let to the Industry-Education-Lafcor 
(IEL) Council of Rhode Island, a nonprofit corporation established in June of 
1977 for the purpose of helping leaders in industrial, labor, governmental, 
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business, and educational communities deal with the problems of matching resources 
with needs. The IEL Board of Directors numbers thirty representatives from 
business, industry, and education. 

The IEL Council has established for the Youth Apprenticeship Project? ' 
an advisory committee of ten which includes the project director, the project 
coordinator, and the project monitor. In addition, four of the advisory committee 
members are members of the IEL Board of Directors. "A management review committee 
comprised of the project director, the project monitor-, the /State Apprenticeship 
Council (SAC) coordinator, and a member of the IEL .Council also has been 
established. » . 

* * * 

The contractor, the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education of the Rhode 

\ • / 

Island Department of Education, has had extensive experience in education, training 

and apprenticeship. The project director, ~the State Director of Vocational 

Education, himself an experienced practitioner, has a support staff of highly , 

.qualified professionals within his organization. 0 A member of the regular bureau 

staff was granted a leave of absence to assume the post of coordinator of 'the, 

project for the. IEL Council, the project subcontractor* 

The IEL Council- does n6<Jwfve a'staff of operating personnel to manage its 

several activities. The IEL Board develops policy pertinent tCLAts mission and 

establishes committees to oversee its functions. Accordingly, In keeping with 

the negotiated subcontract for management of th^ Youth Apprenticeship Project, a 

staff of qualified professionals was employed by "the IEL Council to carry -out 

v IS t 

the operating functions of the project.' The contractor, the. Bureau of Vocational- 
Technical Education of the Rhode Island Department of Education, reserved the '* 
right to appoint the State Director of Vocatiorfal Education as the noncompensat'ed" 
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project director. The following list presents the operating staff o£ the Rhode 
Island Youth Apprenticeship Project. 

*• Dr. Frank M . Santoro -g - Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Bureau 

ft. Vocational-Technical Education,,^ 
Project Director 
Mr. William"' J. Nixon, Jr. - Project Coordinator 
Mr. John Kossak - Project Specialist 

Ms. Elgerine "Cookie" Roberts - Project Specialist 
Mr. Rogelio Yearwood » - Project' Specialist ^ ' 

Ms. Mary Kerr , - Project Bookkeeper/Secretary 

>- \ • Ms • Lynn Roberts - project Secretary 

' * < j * 4T 

^This is a competent, creative staff dedicated to achieving the multifaceted 

goals of the project as well as fulfilling the numerical goal of generating 250 

registered apprentices. The staff is well qualified / to fulfill its functions ^ 

and possesses full understanding of the objectives and processes of apprenticeship 

and of the field of vocational education. The coordinator, a person who served 

an apprenticeship $nd worked in industry as* a machinist, previously held the 

position of consultant for Business-Industry Relations in the Bureau of Vocational- 

7 

Technical Education. / 

The positions of the staff in the administrative' network are presented 
in Chart 2, following. Also shown on the^chart is the paper flow for ^apprentice- 
ship program and individual apprenticeship registrations in the project -BAT-SAC 
network. % 

The staf£, under the direction of the project coordinator, functions as 
an autonomous group in carrying out its day-to-day activities. The coordinator 
provides regular reports to the project director and meets regularly with the 
BAT monitor who also is the BAT Apprenticeship and Training Representative (ATR) - 
to •trtiom all project documents for registratibn flow'- 
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\ RHODE ISLAND PROJECT ATM 1 NI STRATIVE AND COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 



Contractor 
R.I. Dept. of Education 



Project Director 
State Dir. - Voc. Educ. 
Prank Santoro 



Project Management 
Review • 
fcommittiee. 



Mgt. - Subcontractor 
R.I. Industry, Education 
& Labor Council 
Paf 0' Regan 



1_ 



Pro je&t 
Advisory 
Committee 



Project Coordinator 
ASLI 
Project Staff 
Bill Nixon 



PAPER WORK FLOW FpR APPROVALS 



r 

fc AND REGISTRATION 



ATR & Project 
Monitor 
BAT 

Jim MacGlaflin- 



Regional BAT 
Boston 
Dominic Sangiovanni 



Coordinator 
R.I. SAC 
Billy Jacksoti 
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R.I. SAC 

Monthly 

Meeting 



Project specialists have been assigned to geographic areas^y^ Rhode Island, 
but do cross area -lines based on their specialized competencies in certain occu- 
pational' fields. The project- specialists meet regularly with the project coordi- 
nator for planning and strategy sessions on their work activities. Regular logs 
are maintained for project field activities in generating new worksites and 

-developing apprenticeships.- Staff "activities" are ' n»hItoFed" regularly a fact 

reflected in reports to. the project director and to BAT. 

• PROGR^l ACTIVITIES * . 

Because of the compact size of the State of Rhode Island, student apprentic 
can move from school sites to worksites with considerable ease. Accordingly, 
some apprentices attend school in one town while they are employed in another 
town. Many of the apprentices are employed in the greater Providence area even* 
though they afit&nd schools in adjacent towns or cities. Short travel distances',^ 
similarly, have promoted excellent communication, among the co-op coortiinato'rs / 
who often share job site information when they are unable to provide a trainee * 
for a job opening. ' > m £ 

> An intensive information and orientation pjrogram &as been;* and continues 

to be, conducted by the. pro ject staff. Particular emphasis has been placed 

< * . ■ \ „ 

f on developing understanding of the project among the co-op coordinators in the 

. high Schools andr vocational-technical centers, High ^school counselors also have 

been involved in orientation sessions.! However, the co-op coordinators tend to 

♦ 

be the most productive group in generating apprenticeship recruits for they also 

■ [' ■ \ • . * 
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serve a companion role as vocational couijselors. It is well known among students 
that co-op coordinators hold the key to part-time employment. Accordingly, the 
major focus of the project staff in recruiting students has been on the co-op 
coordinators. In schools without co-op coordinators , the project staff has had 
to work with guidance counselors.' In many such instances the project staff mem- 

o 

ber assumed the job .placement role usually performed by the Coordinator. 

I > 

Apprenticeship information has been provided to the co-op coordinators by 
the project staff, and brochures prepared by the staff have been disseminated - 
through the coordinators as well as by direct mail. * In addition, project staff 
have addressed entire- junior class groups in the high schools to describe the 
program potential. In each school a key counselor has been identified as a 
focal point for student notification of interest in the activity. Students, 
having expressed an interest inapprenticesfcip, 'are matched to apprenticeship 
opportunities based on their aptitudes and interests. Most 'of the students 
recruited for the program have had prior vocational education in their high 
schools or have developed basic skills through industrial arts classes. 

Teaching staffs in the-high schools and in the vocational-technical facili- 
ties are .certified in accordance with the provisions of the *State Plan for 
Vocational Education. Academic subject perso^el are credentialed hy the state. " 
The majority of apprentices have had one or two full years of institutionalized 
vocational education prior to enrollment in the Youth Apprenticeship Project. 
Accordingly, during the period when tftey are af the high school for the academic 
portions of their senior year, the student ^apprentices t^nd to confer with previous 



I 
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vocational instructors to discuss aspects of their work activity and to seek 
counsel from the co-op* coordinators^ * " • 

Curriculum development* for related, instruction has been lirifttedr Pre- 
viously prepared instructional materials developed for the regular vocational 

programs, are £eing usjed. In. most instances a regular coordination period is 

i 

scheduled on^y one day a week with the remainder of the time assigned to courses 
required .for graduation. . > . 

* • * t * * 

On the job work experiences are being well designed -cooperatively by em- . 
ployers and" project staff. In fields where existing standards are available, 
work processes are applied with the v -usual flexibility for modifications to ^f it 

specific needs. However, the project staff has shown. great flair ' a&4 creativity 

t - 

i£ generating new apprenticeable occupations that require >they:omplete develop- 
ment of work processes .and schedules in order -to meet requirements^ for approval 
and* registration. Project staff, aicfed by the BAT ATR and the SAC coordinator, 
has developed competence in the generation of the necesaty paper work. The staff 
/ already has been successful 'in having the following occupations approved and 

registered by BAT/SAC: ^ ^ 

*» * > 

, # Animal Health Technician; 

• Carbide Toolmakej; V ' - * * ' - % * 

* • 

Carpenter-Marine Joiner; * • 

1 » 

• Chain Machine Mechanic; . 

• ' Commercial Art Technician; 

• Commercial Fisher; 4 
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#, Legal Secretary; 

• Lobster Fisher; and, 
^ Yacht Technician. # 1 

In addition, the -project staff has developed a new series of apprenticeship 
occupations that currently is before BAT/SAC for review* Apprentices have been 
registered in progr^arsTor 31 occupations and more, than a dozen new ones are in 
process* Project field staff continue to pursue'new apprenticeable areas as one 
of their project objectives. " 

Table 2^ following, presents the number of students registered and, the 
prevalent a*eas of 'employment in the project °up to August 18, 1979. 



Table 2 

AREAS OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT* 



Occupations 

Auto Mechanic t. 
•Printer 
Machinist 
Auto Body Repairer 
Small ' Engine Mechanic 
Commercial Art Technician 
Electronic Technician 
Yacht Technician 
Carbide Toolmaker 
Counter Clerk, Electronics 
Of £set w Plate. Maker 
Other 

Total 



Number of 


Percent of 


Students 


Students 


21 ' . 


20 


11 


10 


10' 


9 


.9 


8 


9 


8, 


5 


5 »' 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3' , 


3 


24 


22 


107 


100% 



*As of August l^, 1979 
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Worksites are evaluated by project staff. In areas of question, the BAT 
ATR reviews their determinations through a job site visit. Oqce a job site is 
approved and an apprentice placed, the project staff supervise %he worksite 
along with the co-pp coordinator of the base 'school. Site supervision is 

scheduled regularly by the staff. f • 

/ ■ ' 

,t _ <• 

i Relationships with representatives of the BAT and the Rhode Island SAC 
.tare w^il stabilized and ongoing. The pro ject coordinator and the BAT project 
monitor meet regularly with the SAC at the SAC monthly meetings and, as necessary, 
in the interim,. Both the. SAC coordinator and the BAT monitor 'serve on the Manage- 
ment review committee for the 1 project. 

At earlier stages in the life of the project there was some strain in the 
relationship between project staff and BAT/SAC staff as pressures wete being 
placed on all sides to achieve "numbers," i.e., meet the apprenticeship registra- 
tion goals. * However, it is *'to tje noted that BAT and SAC, both with minimum staff 
support, were -required to take on an additional workload, and responsibility • 
without any additions to their office staff. « - . 

- 9 One v action taken by V BAT/ SAC that *ruf fled the interrelationships was the 
disapproval of the registration of seven programs involving eleven student 
apprentices. However, .the rationale for disapproval Was -sound. The project 
staff was in erroj for pushing occupations related to -tfce building trades, an 

» • - : 

act ion:, contrary to the contract language. , 

Much Y>f. the earlier interface concerned turn-around time in registration 
activities "tfc^t appeared to be unfavorably protracted. However, it was necessary 
for the new project staff to learn how to meet the other agencies' requirements 
and time ^schedules. For example, SAC meets monthly (except during the summer 
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monphs) and all paperwork,, properly completed, had to be JLn the SAC office, ten 

days prior to the meeting date* That same paperwork had to be cleared thtough 

the BAT office prior to its submission to SAC. If there were any errors of 

omission or comi&ission, the paperwork was rejected and returned via the same 

route prior to. resubmission. At the same time the SAC ccordinator had to^ take 

ori the preparation for and p the management of the 1979 Eastern Seaboard Appren- 

ticeship Conference (ESAC) to be held- in Rhode Island — a tough assignment for a ' 

» 

one-man operation. The various interrelationships in the system, therefore, were 
somewhat strained. % * 

On top of this, SAC meetings in- Rhode Island ate not regularly scheduled 
during the summer. But, to the credit of the SAC coordinator, it was asyangeti^ 
for the project director to address the SAC meeting in May to make, a plan for*a 
revised procedure that would ensure registration approvals during the summer 
months. The SAC agreed that the SAC coordinator could approve programs subject 
to ratification by the SAC at a subsequent meeting. In effect the SAG modified 
it3 own long-standing procedures to accommodate the project. Chart 4, following, 
indicates the registration progress which was made as a r result of the SAC .modi- 
fication. In effect, £rom the end of June "to the end oMAUgust, 1979, the pro- 

ject.more thandoubled its number of apprentice registrations. Also, .it is * 

1 * % 

* > 4 

projected in Chart 1 x that apprenticeship registrations early in the 1979-80 ' * 
school year will reach 85 i>ercent of the project's goal of 250. 

In the registration process, the BAT ATR. serving a£ project monitor, must 
process each piece of Yoyth Apprenticeship Project paper prior to transmittal 
to SAC and make , a recommendation for action. The project monitor handles thi^s ^ 

1 
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Chart 4 

PROJECT REGISTRATIONS PROGRESS 
BASED UPON BAT AND SAC ACTION 
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load in addition to his regular mission as an ATR. In short, the project staff • 
of four professionals is pushing an expanding Workload to two approval and review 
agencies each staffed with a sole individual 'to act (only the BAT representative 
is supported by a competent administrative aide/secretary). It is this, field 
investigator's/ studied opinion that BAT and SAC are very understanding arid sup T 
portive of th4 project. Further, they are responding competently withjfe'the 
limits of their\taff resources. 

For example) BAT and SAC have provided the project staff with technical 
assistance in reviewing standards and procedures for developing work processes 
and schedules,- in completing the necessary forms for^ submission, and in developi<ng 
promotional materials . Both BAT and 'SAC "have been helpful also in their roles on 
the management' review committee. 

The project staff has developed an in-house standard for the selection and " 

approval of job s^,tes and for the supervision of potential apprentices. They work 

( 

to maintain quality in the placement of apprentices and to assure quality in the 
on-the-joh/efaining. Indeed, they have somewhat- sacrificed numbers y ±n terms of 
apprenticeship regis trations* in order to assure quality and meaningful training 
for the students. 

Three apprentices who had participated in , the project were high in their 

praise of the program concept . For example, apprentices in three distinctly * 

• * 
, different occupational categories were impressed by their organized work-training 

, program; they were* delighted to have graduated with both *a high school diploma 

^and a certified apprenticeship; and they were proponents of the project with" 

their still in-school friends. Also, the reactions of five employers were much 

the same. All five were new in the apprenticeship arena even though they 

• « - - ' • 
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previously had been involved in cooperative education programs. For them, par- 
ticipation in apprenticeship was different: there was, an organized schedule 
-of work processes to cover and there v was accountability both sides, the 
employer and the employed. All five of the employers , therefore, planned to 
continue to participate in the project. ^ • * , 

DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES . 

The proposal for the Youth Apprenticeship Project was developed ■Tthe' cur- 
refit project coordinator, Bill Nixon, while serving in, a previous position as 
Consultant for Business- Indus try (Labor-Management) Relations in the Itfiode Island 
Department of Education. s Nixon worked closely with Tom McDermott (deceased), 
Director of the Rhode ^Island. BAT, who Was a strong^propoirent for the project. 
All oth^|rp^ct staff w6re selected through ^advertisement of the position 
openings. > • ,J , 

The contract was awatded ofe September 28^ 197^8. However, it was determined 
that a subcontract be awarded t£ the ifij, Co^c^Lfor' the management of the project. 
At- that- time staff positions were ad vertised^nd? interviews 1>egun. Meanwhile, 
the search for space to house the project/was initiated. The designated project " 
coordinator, appointed December 4, 1978, became the procurement officer and spent 
considerable timg^l^ating, furnishing, equipping, and supplying a facility, plus 
organizing a compe'nsatioti and benefit package frn^he staff being recruited. 

The three project specialists and the bookkeeper/secretary assumed their 
posts on December 11, 1978, and were^ immediately involved in the Office of Youth 
Programs' in-service^ conference in Nashville, through ^December 15. The remainder 

of the month was used for staff orientation and organization. Consequently, the ' 

\ . • v ' ^ A 

work of. the project was not really implemented until 1 January of 1979. 

14a * " 
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Initial school contacts were made through the area vocational-technical 
facilities of the state. Meetings were scheduled at each vocational-technical 

/ 

school to provide the oppo/ftunity for the entire project staff to meet witt} 

co-op coordinators, couns^ldrs, and vocational staff to° discuss the pro ject* s 

goals, objectives, and procedural activities. Co-op coordinators were recruited 

to serve as noncompensated auxilia^y^st^f f and were coached regarding the sequence 

of procedures, the preparation of paperwork, and the process of program and 

apprentice registration. Apparently, the effort at the vocational-technical 

t 

schools was successful/ The three coordinators that this field investigator 
intervieVed were enthusiastic project supporters and promoters. 

^^N^trategies developed to recruit employers and students have included the 
following: 

• , Assignment of geographic areas to field staff; 

• Organization -of a schedule of speaking assignments at service 
clubs, trade associations, educational associations, and group 
meetings^ " — ' 

0 Development a flier to employers in the state to solicit 
leads for visitation by co-op coordinators and project field 
staff; and, , 

_ * 

• Development of a'flyer for High school seniors land juniors in 
order to develop student recruiting l^ads for the high school 
counselors and co-op coordinators. 

All high schools and vocational centers were determined to be eligible to 

participate in the statewide program. Similarly, ill industries and occupation , 

except the building trades, h§ve been included within the sphere of the program 

concept* Emphasis has been placed on health and energy-related occupations 

and great emphasis has been directed toward the promotion and development of 
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apprenticeships in nontraditional occupational areas. Emphasis ha^been placed 
on minority and, female recru^ment, but the low etfffcllment of females and minor- 

_ ites ia high, school vocational education programs has created a problem in 
achieving this recruitment objective through the cooperative program. 

The selection and utilization of the project advisory committee taas been a 

~ problem in the project. Initially, th^IEL Board, "as a whole, planned to serve - 
as the advisory^committee. However, this arrangement was not satisfactory given 
project guides for diverse representation ot the committee. «lt also created a 
situation that tended to alienate the organized labor representatives. Resistance 
to the formation of the advisbry committee persisted for a period of time, but, 
finally, the advisory committee was selected** However, the current committee is 
stilly not fully representative and is made up of a majority of project related 
people and I EL Board members. Participation of those named to the advisory 
committee has not been very impressive. For example, one meeting was held with 
few of the principals attending. In essence, therefore, a problem still exists * 
in implementing a trjily functional and representative advisory committee. 

Employer contact strategies have been effective "and a number of- new 
employers ar* committed to project participation as the new school year gets 
underway. Ttie apprentice placement success to date has been the result of 
recruiting, employers whb h a vefe> previously participated in co-op programs.. This 
type of strategy will continue to be pursued in the project. - 6 
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OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

A number of problems were encountered in £he start-up activities of' the 
Rhode Island Youth Apprenticeship Project: 



i 

e^c 



' • The inability to* move 'rapidly within the state eJftcation 
bureaucracy in order "to establish a new organizational 
entity, e.g., the ^.ong time frame, in hiring staff given 
existing civil service procedures. * 

• The selection of a subcontractor that lacked the, internal 
staff to move rapidly in organizing a project team. 

• , The lack of an organized orientation for all active elements 

of the-tri-partite arrangement (IEL" project staff, the 8AT 
system, and the SAC system). 

In regard to the latter start-up problem, the project 'staff could have had 

better grounding in how to work withii^the BAT/SAC sytem prior to generating a 

few early interfaces that ruffled feathers.' The irony-^f the situation was that 

all agencies were support^Ve of the activity, but* a few compromises were necessary 

* before activities could progress smootk]^.]. Now that the bugs have been worked 

out in the interagency interfaces, t?5e project pace is improving rapidly. 

The successes in the project tp date can be attributed to: • ■ ' 

( m , ' 

• The involvement of the co-op coordinators in taking advantage of 

the existing structure and procedures to inject an added ^element 
in the school programs, i.e., apprenticeship. Careful orientation 
in this arena spelled success. 

( / 

• The selection of dynamic, capable project staff members who were 
able to show initiative and penetrate the domain of the employer 
to "sell" apprenticeship as a vehicle for employee . development .* 

The most successful promotional .strategies used by the project have been: 

• The' involvement of trade association groups such <as the Rhode 
* Island Auto Body Association, the Rhode Island Auto Dealers 

Association, and the Electronic Industry Association. ^These 
groups have provided access to membersfiip, project information, 
and project Support as reflected in the^number of student 
apprenticeships in these fields. 
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^ . • The mailings to employers to inform them of the linkage 
concept and to provide an initial contact for any later 
visits. 

. The participation of project staff at meetings of school 

boards, school administrator groups, the guidance counselors 1 ^ 
association, the co-op coordinators 1 association, etc.'. 

Reactions of school personnel to the apprenticeship-school linkage concept 

run the narrow range from good to excellent. School people tend to view the 
* * 

transition of their students from school to apprenticeship's a "big plus" and a 

. stimulator to promote better studen^interest and participation in the academic 

portions of 'the school programs. The following quotes from interviews with 

school staff members illustrate this point . ^TJx^j^rt-time apprentice learner 

can see the^eed for the academic^ to help .himself achieve success in his chosen 

occupation, and "Men on the. job are telling the kids whut they would do in - 

school if they had it to do over again — and why." 

In the project, linkages have been established successfully, between schools 

and industry. The labor linkage, however, is rnudh ipore subtle, since most 

* apprenticeships have been generated with employer's whose workers are nonunion. 

Labor has neither endorsed rior opposed the project. There^ is a "let's gait and 

see what happens" attitude., Labor representatives on the Rhode Island SAC vote 

** * * 

. approval of the new registrations on a regular basis, but they have taken no 

official s'tand about the project within their locals (riQr do they intend to do 
.*so at this time). " * f * . j * * 
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OTHER OBSERVATIONS 

In general, although the pace of - the project has been slow in its initial 
stages, ^Lt* becomes obvious that the overall plan and concept is. sound. The goal 

m *> ' 144 , ^ 
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was* to register 250 ^apprentices in one year. Taken from the initiation of staff 

t - . 

effort in January of 1979, that goal seems achievable. 

There has been knowledge developed in the khode Island Youth Apprenticeship 
Project that can assure an improved transition of students from sc^ool-to-work 



through apprenticeship. In addition, Ut appears that, given time and professional 
commitment r widely disparate bureaucracies can achieve compatibility i% achieving 
a commonly supported goal and that positive "change" in relatively traditional 
systems can be accomplished. As always, the, key seems to be the commitment of 
individuals to embr^e a concept and to pursue a new worthwhile initiative rather 
than to take the- position of protecting one's bureaucratic "turf." 
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SljTE VISIT REPORT ON THE 
ROCKFORD YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP. PROJECT ' » 

INTRODUCTION ' * : 

» 

The^folloving report presents the findings of a site' visit conducted at the 

Rockford Youth Apprenticeship Project in Rockford, Illinois, on September 10-11, 

1979, Discussion^reas in this site visit report are covered under separate „ 

# 

section headings as follows: 

* * 

* 

•* Local context , e.g., the general operational environment of 
the apprenticeship-sqhopl linkage demonstration; 

• Administrative information , e.g., project staffing, BAT 
coordination, school system relationships, and staff 
supervision; . • ^ 

• Program activities , e.g., apprenticeship program registrations, 
individual apprentice registrations, job development, student 
recruitment and project performance to date; * 

*• Developmental strategies , e.g., approaches and materials used 

to promote and continue the project in relation to local schools, 
employers, a;nd the. community as a whole;^ 

♦ - * 

• Operational experiences , e.g. /areas in which specific problems 
have-, been encountered in project activities, including start-up 

* difficulties, school and employer reactions to the project; 
3nd* 1 c 

• Other observations , e .g ., -evaluations regarding the general 
. achievements and possible issues in relation to project concepts 



and implementations^^ 



f 



These topic jireas. are discussed in detail in each of the following' sections 
of this site visit' report. 
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Local context 

The Rockford Youth Apprenticeship Project is centered in Rockford, Illinois 
The 1974 special census shows that Rockford has a population of 149,424. The. ' 
Rockford-Loves Park area has a population of 16 2,592. The City of Rockford i§ 
located in Winnebago County, . Illinois, which has a population of 246,623 while 
the overall Rockford metropolitan area has a population of 272,063. 

Although the project is located in Rockford, neither Rockford nor Winnebago 
County provides the area boundary of the project. The contractor of the school- 
to-work linkage project is the Rockford Area Vocational Corporation, a nonprofit 
corporation. The only contractual .tie between the corporation and the Rockford 
Public School District involves a subcontract for the purchase of half-time 
employment of two of the instructors who are full-time employees with the • 
Roqkford Area Vocational (RAV) Center. These two instructors at ^ the. RAV Center, 
therefore, serve as project coordinators on a half-time basis. 

In the initial negotiations for the Rockford Youth Apprenticeship Project, 
an agreement was reached (more verbal than in writing) that recruiting for the 
demonstration would take place only in the RAV Center. The RAV Center is 
chartered to provide structured vocational education to "high school juniors and 
seniors in the Illinois counties of Winttebago, Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, and McHenry. 
Students coming from schools outside of the Rockford Public School District must* 
be supported through student tuition at the rate of $700 per year. Also,* the 
home high schools must provide student transportation, but in practice, most * 
students who attend the RAV Center arrive in their own cars. Currently, most of- 
the students come' from three high schools in Rockford. A recent survey, however, 
showed some registration from twelve of the twenty high schools in' the Rockford 



area. 
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The RAV Center is the only vocational-technical high school in the five 
counties surrounding Rockford. ,It is located at the south end of .Rockford City. 
Hence, the commuting distance and the gravel time for students to get to the RAV 
Center can involve thirty to 'sixty minutes each way. Classes at the RAV Center 
are two and one-half Hours in length so that students must arrange a schedule 
which permits them to complete 'the required academic ^courses at their home high 
schools, allow for travel time, and provide for the required class time at tfie 
RAV Center/ For many of the students from the area h^gh schools, this kind of 
scheduling presents a very complicated set. of class and commuting requirements. 
With this background, it is now fair to say that the project area is, technically, 
a five-county area in and . around Rockford, Illinois'." Practically, and since most 
students are recruited from the RAV Center, most apprenticeship recruits reside 
, in Rockford. Most job development activities take place in the -Rockford EMSA. 

The City of Rockford is highly industrialized. As a manufacturing city, 
major industries fall info such categories , as tool and die, fastening, equipment 
manufacturing, electrical equipment manufacturing, and automobile manufacturing, 
among others. Twenty-four ma jo ^industries in the Rockford area have employment 
~ in the 500-1,000 category and the over 1,000 employees bracket. Illinois law 
'permits union shop bargaining agreements. In the traditional union areas - ' ' 
involving the crafts, union bargaining agreements prevail in the Rockford area.^ 
However, Rockford is not regarded as a "union town," and manufacturing firms 
show wide variation regarding whether a', union is or is not involved. _ t . 

At the moment, the relevant school system for the Rockford Youth Apprentice- 
ship Project Is^the Rockford Public School District 205. The administrate 
organization of the school- district" is typical and, consists of a hired 
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superintendent and an elected school board. The school board and the super- 
intendent have responsibilities for all of the Rockford public schools, including 
the RAV Center. The RAV Center which is not a comprehensive high school, 
provides vocational and techrfical education in support of programs in the five 

comprehensive hfgh schools of Rockford. a 
* •* 

Preliminary data for the 1979-80 school year showed the five Rockford 

comprehensive high schools having an enrollment of 10,300 in grades nine through 
twelve. These same data showed enrollments in vocational education at 2,117. 
The enrollment figures cover all trade and industrial occupations, office occupa- 
tions, business occupations and home economics education. Initial vocational 
enrollments at the RAV Center for fifteen different vocational programs were 
9%. Data on the total and vocational educatioti enrollments in schools outside 
6F^hfc_ Rockford Public School District 205 were 'not readily available at the 
time' of the site visit. Table 1, following / presents the initial September 1979 
class enrollments at the RAV Center.- . % 

^District 205 high schools operate five cooperative education programs 
(co-op), including Cooperative Work Training, Distributive Education, Diversified" 
Occupations, Home Economic-Related Occupations, and Office Education. The Cooper- 
ative Work Training Program is oriented toward all maturing students interested 
in on-the-job work experience. The other co-op programs are occupational^ 
specific/ The co-op program in diversified occupations includes health and the 
trade and industrial occupations. Each high school's cooperative work experience 
program has a coordinator whose job f it is to inform students of the program, act 
as a liaison with the community, secure training stations, make placements, 
•perform follow-up interviews, and maintain a progress file. 
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Table 1 

CLASS,. ENROLLMENTS AT THE RAV CENTER*' 



Class 



Number of 
Students 



Percent of 
Students 



Business Education and Accounting 


129 




13 


Auto Mechanics I "and 


II 


172 • 




17 


Anfri UaHv T a nA TT 
aULU Ov/U/ jl aUU JL1 




109 


* 


11 


Food Service 


* • 






5 


Child Care 




70 




7 


Machine Trades I* and 


II and 








Tool and Die 




87 




9 


Health Occupations 




68 • 




. 7 


Graphic Arts 




28 




3 


Welding I and II 




59 




6 


Lawn and Turf 




42 




4 


Electronics I and ^11 




38 




4 


Construction Trades 




70 




7 


Law Enforcement ^ * 




-28 




5 3 


Drafting I and II 




27 




3 


Commercial Art 




• 17 




2 


Total 




,9% 




101% 



** 



** 



Not counting Cosmetology or' Special Education 



K 

Total not equal to 100 percent because of rounding* 
Since the 'RAV Center is^ within the jurisdiction of Rockford Public School " 
District 205, it also comes under the broad responsibility of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illinois* Vocational Education Act monies which 
are reimbursed to the school districts for earnecf vocational education credits 
vary between the comprehensive high, schools and t;he RAV Center* All of the Trades 
and Industrial (T&I) curricula in the comprehensive high schools and th£ vocational 
programs under the broad diversified occupations group are reimbursed at the rate 
of $12.50 per credit hour./6y comparison, credit hours at the RAV Center are 
reimbursed at the rate of $51 per credit hour. 
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There are no apparent issues within the community, labor organizations, or v 
industries which mitigate against, the acceptability of the project* Rockford is 
an industrial town with a crying need for trained and skilled labor* The Rockford 
project appears to fit exactly into the need structure of many 6£ the local 
industries* If there is a problem 4 , it is vis-a-vis the schools and the school 
district and, to some degree, particular personalities in this milieu. 

*• ' As indicated earlier, the contractor is the Rockford Area Vocational • 
Corporati6n* This is a nonprofit, private corporation under an independent 
fcoard of Directors* The project contract was set up this way on the basis of: 

• Perceptions about the environment by relevant BAT officials; * " 

• , Concern fehat> the school district could not? (for unktfown reasons)* 

serve as contractor; 

• Anticipation that if the school district served as contractor 
, and the contract was placed under the Office of Adult and 

Occupational Services, there would b.e no certainty about the 
£ administration of the funds; and, 

• A certain lack of cQtif idence in the vocational-technical 
education orientation oi the school district, plus, the concern 
that school district administration would not fully appreciate 
the apprenticeship concept. 

i 4 

In the absence of a primary contract with the school district, a less formal' 
agreement was made between tl^s; Rockford Area Vocational Corporation and the RAV 
Ce&ter stipulating that the recruitment of students for apprenticeship positions 
would tal^e place from the RAV Center student body* This was agreeable initially 
since (1) the RAV Center did have a sizable group of students with the apparent 
qualifications for apprenticeship, and (2) the apprenticeship program would provide 
additional incentives for new students to enroll at the RAV Center* 
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^While the Rockford project has existed formally for one year, funding 
notification did not occur until October 1978; project staffing was not completed 
until the end of November; a series of meetings sponsored by 5oL postponed field 
•operations, until the end of December ; v . and actual project work did not begin 
until January 1979. The initial goal was to register one hundred apprentices in 
the first year. As of September 12, 1979, actual apprenticeship registrations 

• ♦ * 

through the project are about seventy. Given the start-up difficulties, this is 
an, exemplary track record. However, there are a few problems from the" point of 
t view of the contractor, the Rockford Area Vocational Corporation. 

S 6 

c First, the RAV Center Jias only a limited .number of seniors from which to 

* 

choose. ^Equally important, there is a very low representation of minority and 
low-income students. Of the seventy apprenticeship placements to date, the 
number of minority, low-income, and -female replacements do not meet the hopes of 
the principals in the Rockford Area 'Vocational Corporation. Also,,, the achieve- 
ments in terms of minority group, and economically disadvantaged- representation ' 
do not meet' the established project requirements within CETA regulations. Hence 
there is an administrative view that student recruitment efforts should extend 
•directly into the high schools, working, through the co-op coordinators. This 
tactic w'buld permit broader access to. students', give; new students the opportunity 
to experience apprenticeship, and expand the opportunities to meet the goals for 
the registration of minority, low-income and female apprentices. Although the 
expanded recruitment efforts make eminent sense, there is a problem. 

The current administrator of the RAV Center (soon to be called principal) 
is- adamant that; project recruitment will continue to focus exclusively on RAV 
Center students. The two half-time coordinators who* work for both the RAV Center 
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and for the contractor share this view. The two coordinators are dedicated to 

0 

the project and have been successful at developing apprenticeship interest and 
in placing. students in apprenticeship positions. Both coordinators have indicated' 
that,* if the recruitment focus departs from the RAV Center, they will discontinue 
their association with the project. The RAV Center administrator has indicated, 
that, should any departures be made 'from the current recruitment arrarigement , there 
will be no recruitment from the RAV Center. 

The director of the Rockford Youth Apprenticeship Project has established 
informal communication with the Diversified Occupations {DO) coordinators at' the 
five Rockford. high schools. Thosfe DO coordinators contacted have fex£fressed 
'interest in 'apprenticeship and a willingness to cooperate with the project. 
However, it is the informality of this linkage'with the, other schools that poses 

a substantial problem. If a stalemate occurs between the project director and 

♦ 

the RAV Center administrator (and if an effort is made to recruit students in 

i 1 

the comprehensive high schools), it is unlikely to be successfftil without 

establishing the interest of school district administrators and utilizing 
appropriate administrative off^ers. As^of September 12, 1979 no such arrange- 
ments had been made. However, some other things were occurring. 

\ , The Directo ' r of Adult and Occupational Services recently turned in his 
retirement notice. This person has had supervisory responsibility ovox the 
administrator of the RAV Center and all the cooperative education coordinators 
in the high schools. Currently, the plan is not to fill the director's position 
with a single person when the current director retires. The intention is to 
divide the area of responsibility by designating' one person responsible for 
vocational and technical education, one person responsible for adult education, 
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and one person fox coordinating activities of 'the co-op coordinators, the present 

( - ■ 

administrator of the RAV Center will be designated principal of, the RAV Center and 

probably will be assigned -responsibility for vocational and technical education. 
This suggests' the potential for conflict if the director of the Youth Apprentice- 
s-hip Project attempts to divert recruiting efforts away from the RAV Center, * 

The Office of Adult and Occupational Services has been^ under the super- 
vision of an assistant superintendent of s'chools. Dr. George Aschenbrenner . .Under 
the reorganization plan described abovfe, the three individuals assigned with the 
different "areas of respons ty would alsb report to the assistant super- 
intendent, Dr. Aschenbrenner. The concept of the schbpl-to-work linkage project 
is viewed positively by school officials. It is the judgment of the field 
investigator\^that there is room for Some flexibility in specifying both the J 

hip recruitment procedures and the audi£$ceT (_if the assistant super- 
intendent is involved iri an appropriate manner and it any proposal protects 
the established school district organizational and jurisdictional requirements). 
On September 12, 1979 the philosophical and/or the personality conflict -'between 
the project director and the RAV Center administrator was recognized by the 
assistant ^superintendent . Equally important, it was asserted that a view existed 
■within th^ school district offices that the director of the Youth Apprenticeship 
Project ^has been a long-time and ^cal critic of the school district's management 
of vocational education cu£ricula\ Thus, a question about the capacity of the' 
project director to work 'with the school district was implied. In short, if 
meaningful communications are not established with school district officials in 
the very near term (and if £n arrangement is not developed whiclK utilizes 
established school district- lines of communication) the acceptability of the 
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project Within the school district over the' next year will be in jeopardy. Over 
the longer haul, it is likely that the integrity of the project will be eroded. 

• . -j 

AEMINISTRATLVE INFOEMATION 

The Rockford Area Vocational Corporation is responsible for the administra- 
tion of project funds and activities. The corporation was created solely for 
the purpose of administering the apprenticeship-school linkage project, and the 
Bdard of Directors of the corporation reflects substantial experience both in 
personnel management and training. A single 'subcontract exists between the 
corporation and the school board of the Rockford Public School District 205 for 
the services of the two Ri\V Center instructors who serve as half-time coordinators 
recruiters, and placement experts on the project. 

* Organizationally, the* staff of the Rockford Apprenticeship Project consists 
of a project director, a full-time assistant director, the two half-time cpordi- 
nators and one secretary. The project director is the overall project supervisor 
Who monitors and/or keeps £11 of the project records'. The director also coordi- 
nates student recruitment and placement activities in the project. Recently, 

the position of assistant director was vacated. The former assistant director 
had extensive responsibilities in making industry contacts and in promoting 
apprenticeship slots. The two half-time coordinators on the project wear two 
hats: one hat as instructors at the RAV Center where they teach courses, and 
one hat for the project where they recruit students at the RAV Center and work « 
directly with prospective employers in developing apprenticeship programs and 
job slots. 

v ' 
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'Weekly staff meetings have focused on project problems, recruitment oppor- 
tunities, placement opportunities, etc., but the resignation of the assistant 
director may alter the regularity of these meetings. The'project director works 
with the loc^d^BAT office regarding^any proposals tq register new occupations o r* 
to facilitate modifications of work processes in approved apprenticeable occupa- 
tions. The half-time * coordinators operate with considerable self-motivation 

to communicate with instructors, at the RAV Center and, through those instructors, 

r ■ 

with the students ^about apprenticeship opportunities. Also, the coordinators 
have divided the occupational areas in ways that permit each. one to focus on a 
different group of employers In the Rockford area. % 

The project director has .extensive experience in both training and appren-^ 

ticeship,. " His most recent work assignment was with the Woodward Governor Company, \l 

i * ' .A 

for whom he established and directed the Ira C# Martin Academy, a two-year post- 

v - \ — 

high school training program of work study. The two half-time coordinators are 
certified by the State of Illinois as vocational , teachers and instructors. One 
coordinator instructs in the automotive area while the other coordinator works 
in the machine-tool area. Both of the coordinators are^dedicated to high quality 
vocational education. v 

The director keeps excellent records and monitors all recruitment, plalemeat, 
and financial data* The half-time coordinators view .such monitoring as a signif- 
icant portion of the director's jo'b. ^Also, the BAT monitor works very closely 
with the project director.. Recently, attention h&s tfocused on project performance 
in identifying and placing minority, low-income, and female apprentices. The 
coordinators were not aware of any systematic planning relevant the project. 
The director is involved in planning related t<a. project continuation (pending 

s — 
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renewal. o$ funding) a*d the -establishment of an agreement about, the project's- 
recruitment focus. Such planning is be i£ handled expressly by the director 
of the project . * 

* • . . • , ' ■ '•; . 

'PROGRiW ACTIVITIES . * ' 

All training, for this-project is conducted on the job an^ in the work' 

apprenticeship programs at the worksites'. While students from the RAV Center 

can, in principle, come ##bm a five-county area, all worksites in the project 

are "located with enj^oyers in the Rockford metropolitan area. For high school 

students in the Rockford area, all apprenticeship information is disseminated 

through the instructors ,ar the RAV Center. The comprehensive high schools have • 

no programs in traditionally apprenticeable areas,' but the high schools do have 

a number of so-called career programs. The career programs include health occupa- J 

tions, business occupations, industrial-oriented occupations , personal and, public 

service occupations and applied biological and agricultural occupations. Each 

•of these career programs provides a hasic .curriculum and in-class career 

counseling. * The co-op programs, of course, provide another, somewhat different, 

approach to career counseling. • ' w „ 

In the Rockford project, student recruitment takes a direct approach atO 

* \ 

the RAV Qenter and a less direct approach which involves the comprehensive high 
schools. In'the direct -recruiting , the two half-time coordinators visit-appro- 
priate RAV Center classes to talk with juniors and seniors. All juniors are ' 
asked to fill out a v card which asks basic questions about age, sex, courses 
taken, etc. Also, the card asks if' the student might be interested in apprentice- 
ship. All students who check an interest in apprenticeship are considered as 
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."potential" apprenticeship candidates, and their cards are sorted by areas of 
occupational interest. In addition to filling ^JGtTthe information cards, all . 
juniors are asked to take the tests from Educational Testing Service. When an 
apprenticeship s%f*C is developed, the cards in' that occupational area are screened 
and? wh^re possible, a number o£ students are asked to schedule an interview 
with the potential employer. 0 

The indirect student recruitment involves the situation where DO coordi- 
nators in the high schools make inquiries about apprenticeship positions for 
students- who would be interested in, and appropriate for, an apprenticeship 
opportunity. Also, there have been cases where employers have identified students 
who would make good applenticeship candidates, \There is, then,, an informal • 
recruiting system operating even 'though it violates the understanding afiout 
recruiting only at the RAV Center. How to handle the. situation with other 
students who are interested in apprenticeship positions remains a problem in the 
Rockford Youth Apprenticeship Project. • , . 

As of June 30, 1979^ fourteen apprenticeship progfains were registered and 
fifty-four individual apprentices were registered. As of September 12, 1979, the 
registered programs had expanded to seventeen and the number of registered 
apprentices was up to seventy, fable 2, following, presents the number of student 
apprentices and^egiployment -areas as of June 30, 1979«. . ' 
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Table 2 



AREAS OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT* 



Occupations 


riuniDer or 


Percent of 


Students 


Students 


Machinist 


10 


19 


Tool and Die -Maker 


10 


• 19 " 


Offset Press Operator 


7 


13 


Diesel Mechanic 


6 


11 


Auto Mechanic 


4 


7 


Fastener Technician 


■ 4 


7 


Auto Body Repairer 


3 


5 


Other 


10 


19 


Total 


54 


100% 



*As of June 30, 1979. 



* Currently, there are about fifty-eight different employers who have made 
commitments to apprenticeship openings. About six of these slots have not been 
filled due to a lack of students. Thus, there are f if ty-two nonduplicated 
employers with apprentices on board. Most'of the employing firms would all be 
referred to as small businesses with a total workforce in the range of 10 to 50 
employees. Of the seventy apprentices currently identifiable, twenty-foul 
graduated from' high school in 19179. Of these twenty-four 1979, high school 
graduates, all but seven have, continued in their apprenticeship posd 
graduation. Although the reasons for the seven apprenticeship terminations have 
varied, poor attitudes and poor work habits were cited in a couple of Qases. 

Given the current recruitment emphasis on RAV Center^students, the question 
of curriculum development focuses on RAV Center and its programs. The educational 
areas of the RAV Center (sse Table 1) provide the bounds of apprenticeable occupa- 
tions given the limited focus of the student recruitment. The project director of 
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the apprenticeship-school linkage project has no currently identifiable role in 

impacting on any RAVt Center curricula. 'Student apprentices are not subject to any 

related training whifch is independent from their classroom courses. < j 

On-the-job training (OJT) experiences for apprentices are structured through 

negotiations with prospective employers and are outlined in each apprenticeship 
♦ 

'contract. In all cases, thus far , % the work processes in approved apprenticeable 
occupations are the starting- point for negotiations. The employer reviews the' 
work processes and. proposes any changes deemed appropriate in considering the 
structure of local work arrangements. Any modifications in the approved work 
processes are submitted to" BAT as part of v the registration activity/ The* OJT 
experience of the apprentices is supervised with the character and the extent of 
supervision varying among worksites^ Student apprentices .keep their own record • 
of hours worked' in each of the different work processes. The student records 
then are reviewed by the employer/supervisor who signs 7 approval or disapproval. 

'The BAT monitor works very closely with the project director and is regarded 
^ as having done well in expediting -regis' tration activities, providing -feedback on 
program operations, and providing counseling. The working relationship between 
the project and BAT is close. Also, the BAT monitor provides continuing technical 
assistance on procedures for* registration and for program operations. Technical 
assistance comes both in the form of close monitoring and registration assistance. 

Inquiries about the character -of in-schooi counseling did not lead to a clear 
picture of any student counseling arrangements related to the project. The school 
counselors are charged with facilitating the registration of students in classes 
and assisting students t in -completing class schedules. There was no indication of 
a linkage between the school counselors peruse and tha*RAV Center personnel or the 

'■•'/ 
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projec't personnel. At the'^five comprehensive high schools, there are the co-op 
coordinators, who', in principle, act as vocational counselors. 

Interviews" with fi/ve apprentices indicated that students had'a high regard 
for the project. Several of ^these students were in the diesel-mechanic group, 
v and they had, rejected the option of goinginto intense training at a private 
diesel-mechanic schobl. Instead, they opted for the opportunity .of working as 
an apprentice on the job in an apprenticeship program. They indicated that they 
were very happy with the decision to become registered , apprentices". --Employers 
interviewed also were very happy with the apprenticeship project x and with the 
students placed. There'appears to be a h£g& demand fot skilled labor in the 
Rockford area and — for the smaller firms — the apprenticeship opportunity is 
viewed as a viable means of training a skilled labor force. 

* DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGIES 

In the pre-project stage, tw^ BAT of f icials t (Jack Hughes and John Gavin) 
had preliminary conversations with the administrator of the RAV Center and with ■ 
the chairman of the RAV ( Center flay board ( Jim Moorehead) . ' Both the RAV Center * 
administrator and the lay board chairman expressed an interest im'and a willing- 
ness to cooperate in the project. Largely on the alvice of the RAV Center 
a'dministrator , consensus was reached not to attempt a contract through the Rockford 

f 

Public "School »Di strict . Such a contract wp\ild have been administered through the 
Office of the Director, Adult and Occupational Education^ ' Hence / a decision fr^s 
made to propose a nonprofit, private corporation as grantee for the project. At 
this stage of planning for the project, none of the present project staff was " 
Involved, but the MV Center administrator did- identify two people who could 
serve as half-time coordinators on the project. £ 

r - * . ■ . , • / 
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Initial agreements (a gentlemen's agreement) Committed the* recruiting effort 
to be focused on the RAV Center. This agreement substantially structured any 
planning requirements^for student recruitment. *Also , given that the two half- 
,time coordinators frould have major responsibilities in both student recruitment 
and placement, their contacts in the community would be relied upon in the project 
• job development efforts. HenCe , the selection of the project personnel and the 
agreement oa recruiting structured both the student recruitment and the placement 
planning. Occult ions and industries to be o targe ted were structured by the 
curricula of the RA\Tcenter. Since the experience of all of the project staff 
was in the manufacturing or mechanics areAs, initial efforts in developing 
appr^^lceship programs with employers focused on that comparative advantage • 
Recently, however, the coordinators have expanded their efforts to include 
apprenticeships in the food service area. * 

. .Project staff were aware of rsgulat^ry guidelines in CETA programs to serve 

♦ 

minority, f emale t and low-income students. However, the commitment to recruit 
% from the RAV Center limited the "sxtSrrt to which racial, sex and income level§ 
could, fee considered in the student recruiting.* The RAV Center enrollments are 

substantially white, mostly, male, and are Mmited in the humber of low-income 

V * ' ' ' * ^ 

students. ^ The se^f acts have structured the complexion o£ placements. As indicated 



above, there have been very modest accomplishments in these areas. As the project 
approaches its second year, emphasis is beinj placed upon minority, low-income and 
female recruiting, but; this fact is posing conflict vis-a-vis the RAV Center. 

The initial agieement to recruit from the RAV Centef focused project * » 
attention on thatf s^igle school.- However, the RAV Center serves five other 
comprehensive high Schools from Rockford and, potentially., fifteen other high' 
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schools from the five adjacent counties. Practically, only limited numbers of 
out-of-county students attend the RAV Center due to rtravel time and tuition costs 
to out-of-district students. A 

•The strategy for contacting employers follows an established pattern. 
First,, all project staff members have substantial personal relationships with 
private sector employers. The ^coordinators from the Qenter have always had 
responsibilities for placing students; hence, they have working relationships 
with employers. Similarly, the assistant director > during his tenure in that 
position, had a substantial number of personal contacts with industrial firms. 
These personal relationships have been capitalized upon through employer contacts 
on a one-to-one basis. 

A rather novel* method' of contacting employers was also adopted. The Want 
Ads in fche local newspaper are perused daily. When Help Wanted a4s are identified 
that seem actually or potentially apprenticeable , a formatter is sent to the 
employer on which a copy of their Help Wanted ad is attached. The letter 
•describes the apprenticeship program, explains the potential usefulness of the 
program to the employer, and offers to make a staff .visit to the job site ;Lf the * 
employer would be inheres t v ed* This has proven to be a very effective procedure. 
The advisory committee for the project has just been formed and had not 
officially as of September 12, 1979. The initial intention was to utilize 
the Board of Directors of the Rockford Area Vocational Corporation as th^ advisory 
committee on the argument that the Board was already representative of the 

community and familiar with t;he program** This plan proved to be inconsistent 

• * ** 

with Federal guidelines for project operations. A five-person advisory committee 
has now been established and a chairperson designated. 
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The promotional strategies used to develop this project have been largely 
one-to-o'ne and personal. All staff are highly enthusiastic about apprenticeship, 
their program, and training. This is reflected in their contacts wi*th employers. 
They emphasize quality and reliability. A slide tape presentation is in the 
developmental stage ^to augment the promotional dimensions of the project. 

OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

As.^with .several other appreriticeship-school linkage projects, the Rockford 
project got a late start-up. Funding notification did pot occur until October ' 
1978 and a project .director was not on board until November. Remaining staff 
were not appointed until late November-December.* Operational project work did 
riot begin until January 1979./ln addition to a late start-up, office facilities 

had to be identify. There was an initial understanding that facilities would 
♦ 

, be available at the RAV Center, but this proved not to be the case. An office 
complex located in do,wntoWn Rockford was identified— a 25 minute drive from the 
RAV Center. Following official start-up in January, the. project gained momentum 
quickly. Recruitment was initiated at the RAV Center and the-staff was enthusi- 
astic. There were initial successes in getting apprenticeship slots identified, 
and, between January and June 30, 1979 fifty-four placements had been made. This 
should be viewed as an outstanding accomplishment.* Registration by BAT usually 
takes- three to four weeks, a tolerable turn around time.. 

With respect to- job development, no significant problems caA ,be 'rited since 
-there are more job slots at the moment than there are apprenticeship candidates. 
Operational problems identified at this 'time relate to the schools and the school 
districts. There are no identifiable relationships with the school district* 
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counseling staff, if counseling staff is defined as not including the co-op ^ 
coordinators. A certa^rf air of condescension was noted with respect to the role 
of the school counselor. 

The project director has outstanding* credenti^.s in the training area. He 
comes from a background with private industry and has good contact with industries, 
These same strong relationships, however, do not exist vis-a-vis the significant 
leadership in the Rockford school district. The assistant superintendent revealed 
that there was a lack of warm cooperation between "several in the district" and 
the project director. The project's director is r viewed (rightly or wrongly) as 
a critic of the school district and its handling of vocational education and 
training. This problem is further complicated* by a stalemate in discussions 
concerning recruitment policy between the project director and the administrator/ • 
principal of the RAV Center. However, on the other side of the coin, the project 
director has facilitated a substantial accomglishment in recruitment and placement 
of apprentices over what, effectively, has been a nine-month work period. 

* 

♦No significant linkages and/or problems were cited with respect to organized 

i, 

labc>r. So long as the apprenticeship arrangements do not violate wage scales 
for in-line union apprentices, business agents usually are willing to accommodate 
the apprenticeship program. Equally, important , industry in the area is clammering 
for a more highly skilled and reliable workforce. Employers, therefore, are 
enthusiastic about the apprenticeship opportunity. - 

If there is a problem at this moment, it has to do with the linkages (or 
lack thereof) *with* the school district and the relevant administrative officers 

I 

in the school district. The assistant superintendent revealed little knowledge 
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about project progress or about apprenticeship/. There is no revealed plan for 
utilizing the apprenticeship project as a .vehicle to education improvement. 

< 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS 

» 

The Rockford project has reached a crucial time in its evolution.' As of 
September 12, 1979, unofficial notification of funding continuation had been 
received. A plan for recruiting a new assistant director has been devised. 
Considerable carry-over monies were available, from the first year — particularly 
with respect to wage subsidy monies. Given that the official operational start-' 
up of the program was not until January 1979, first year accomplishments are 
considerable. .The enthusiasm of the director and of the two half-time coordinators 
remains very high with respect to the apprenticeship concept and the principles' ( * 
of the school- to-work linkage project . * 

On the other hand, there ^re^^me- problems, in the offing. The notice of 

funding continuation will require that a new contract be developed between the 

, Rockford Area Vocational Corporatibn^nd the school district concerning the 

services of the two half-time coordinators. Such contract approval will require 

the endorsements of the RAV Center administrator/^g.ncipal and the willing 
\ \ 

cooperation of the two half-time coordinators. From the school district side, 

the contract renewal will be tieU to the establishment of 'an amicable under- 

° standing about the focus of recruiting efforts and the establishment of acceptable 

liaison with the school district. This problem is significant and 'the solution 

will determine whether the second year of the project starts positively* 

The connections that the staff have with industry have generated the 

success of the project to date. The job development efforts are aggressive * 
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and systematic. Conversations with employers emphasize the -quality of appren- 
tices and the productivity of this arrangement. Living up to those standards 

has created success for the project.' X 

y o 
One situational factor which does hamper the project revolves around the 

position of Director, Adult and Career Programs.- As indicated previously, this 

director has submitted a resignation and wiir retire. However, the person who 

has filled this position for twenty or more years has had an administrative 

style which is close^to the vest. Hence, subordinates , or those working through 

the. office were not always confident of the manner in which a problem might be 

handled or how any funds might be used. It was this type of anxiety which led 

tp* the encouragement of a nonprofit private corpotation as a sponsor for the 

> 

Rockford project. Had the office been staffed dif ferently/.and had there been a 
person falling the position who had the confidence of all involved, there might 
have been more reasons to integrate . the project with the -school district office. 
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